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FRIGID MEN 


BY LEONARD HARRIS 


We can no longer afford to hush-hush this very real problem 


® IN THE MINDS OF many men is 
a hidden, haunting fear. It’s a fear 
which can be cut away in perhaps 
the easiest way imaginable: by 
truthful discussion. And yet it is 
almost never discussed. 

The fear is a man’s fear of im- 
potence. It is with us ‘more con- 
stantly than a multitude of the 
problems we boldly face: more 
usual than syphilis, which we write 
about with utter frankness and 
cure with lightning speed . . . more 
typical than alcoholism, which we 
tirelessly examine in print and on 
the radio . . . more widespread, 
certainly, than insanity, which 
leaps at us from movie screen and 
comic strip. More dangerous in its 
implications, as we shall see, than 
any of these things—and yet left 
for explaining by distorted folktale 
and superstition. 

It is a story which produces par- 
adoxes. It affects, for example, 
many of the men who read the 
periodicals, buy the books and sup- 
port the groups that freely investi- 
gate a similar problem—frigidity 
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in women. But as laymen they can 
find almost no books, no periodi- 
cals and no publicized crusades to 
answer their own questions about 
themselves. America’s largest pub- 
lic library—New York City’s main 
branch—has on its shelves only one 
book devoted to impotence in the 
male, and that book is listed in a 
file closed to the general public. 

This would matter less if impo- 
tence were a rare, extraordinary 
thing. But it is not. By the stand- 
ards of some authorities, it affects 
to some degree seven out of every . 
10 men in this country today. 

Why then has secrecy prevailed? 
Perhaps because man’s pride in his 
manliness frequently becomes a 
stubborn sort of shame when part 
of his strength is lost. Somehow 
he doesn’t decide to seek educa- 
tion and advice; instead, like a 
child cowed by thunder, he hides 
and pretends that the rumbles do 
not fill the air. 

But now we know that this man- 
ifestation of ego is an evasion so- 
ciety cannot afford. Certain leading 





physicians have demonstrated the 
miseries it can produce. Some of 
our marriage counselors have 
shown us with case history after 
case history the ruined homes it 
can cause. A number of farsighted 
ministers have taken the definite- 
step of bringing psychiatrists into 
their churches to work on this very 
sort of -probiem. 

And what they have accom- 
plished should be known by every 
American family desiring content- 
ment and fulfillment in life. 

They have proved that an aware, 
intelligent public fear of impotence 
is justified, and can be as produc- 
tive as our campaign against can- 
cer. They have also proved that 
the individual’s personal fear can 
be eased, for in almost every case 
they have found a cure! 

When a subject is little dis- 
cussed, it is bound to become 
clouded with half-understandings 
and incorrect notions. Most 
ple, therefore, have only a sketchy 
idea of what “impotence” is. On 
the one hand they use it to de- 
scribe fairly commonplace situa- 
tions: the husband whose desires 
seem “less than average,” or the 
newlywed whose attempts at love- 
making are frustratingly inade- 
quate. And on the other hand they 
often link it with sterility, which 
is the inability to beget children. 

Sterility has to do with the 
power and supply of spermatozoa. 
Impotence is a difficulty in the 
actual mechanics of sexual inter- 
course. 

Married adults sense what the 
normal process of love should be. 
We know that the deep affection 
of man for his mate should be ac- 
companied by desire. We know that 





“There has never been a mar- 
riage,” declared the late Dr. 
Wilhelm Stekel, one of the great 
pioneers in the field of sex dis- 
orders, “where the husband has 
not experienced at some time a 


period of temporary impotency.” 











desire causes physiological changes 
in the sex organs of men and 
women. We know that at the cul- 
mination of relations a man must 
be able to ejaculate the sperm- 
bearing, life-giving fluid called se- 
men. We know, finally, that almost 
simultaneously with this there 
should be a total, consuming, body- 
and-brain climax called “orgasm” 

Quite instinctively, therefore, we 
realize that any serious variation 
from -this pattern is a sex disorder. 

The particular variations cov- 
ered by the term “impotence” may 
be either physical or psychological 
in their roots. There are cases of 
impotence resulting from inner 
conflicts; there are cases produced 
by abnormal sexual desires; there 
are those caused by such special 
conditions as a misunderstanding 
of sex; there are inadequacies for 
which the wife is responsible; there 
are instances of impotence caused 
by weakness or disease ; and finally, 
there are cases which are caused 
by organic abnormalities. 

In most cases, however, the con- 
dition is painfully apparent to both 
a man and his mate. Frigidity in 
the woman can go unrecognized or 
disguised, and need not preclude 
intercourse; impotence in the male 
is usually premature ejaculation 
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or flaccidity; it is instantly obvious. 

Failures on occasion are almost 
to be expected; they can be as 
minor a punctuation to married 
life as an overcooked dinner. 

Frequent or permanent failure, 
then, is the disease to be cured. 
Strangely enough, medicine has 
found that the most difficult cases 
are those that are caused by physi- 
cal reasons. 

Fortunately, these are also the 
rarest potency problems a doctor 
must treat. 

Dr. Wilhelm Stekel said that 
“practically all cases of impotence 
can respond to psychotherapy”— 
that perhaps only 10 per cent of 
the men he studied required sur- 
gery or hormone therapy. 

As science makes strides against 
individual diseases which bring im- 
potency with them as one more 


added injury, they gain ground on 
this front, too. Diabetes, for ex- 
ample, often announces its on- 
slaught with a decline in sexual 


potency. Pulmonary tuberculosis 
increases potency in its early stages, 
then suddenly eradicates it. Cer- 
tain diseases of the blood and others 
which are marked by high, ex- 
hausting fevers have the same ef- 
fect. But these, happily, are among 
the diseases which are being treated 
more effectively with each passing 
month. Meanwhile, for such spe- 
cific “endocrine disturbances” as 
diabetes mellitus, alcoholism, drug 
addiction or obesity, specific hor- 
mone therapies are being used. 

In addition to the cases caused 
by general constitutional diseases 
or chronic infections which are not 
specifically sexual in nature, or- 
ganic causes of impotency include 
venereal diseases, infections of gen- 
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itals or the central nervous sys- 
tem, and actual deficiencies in the 
composition of the genitals. 

But these are not hidden diffi- 
culties, and no man afflicted by 
them can long be unaware of them, 
just as no man so afflicted can long 
be without medical care. 

Each of these problems has 
been attacked at one time or 
another by every branch of medi- 
cine. There have been experiments 
with testicular implants—the con- 
troversial “rejuvenation” experi- 
ments involving the use of so-called 
“monkey glands”—and with testo- 
sterone, a mzle hormone which 
is often effective in certain hor- 
mone-deficiency cases and in the 
special cases of men who have 
reached a potency turning point 
caused by age. 

‘But organic causes and organic 
cures play their parts in only a 
fraction of recorded cases. It is in 
the world of the mind that medi- 
cine works the treatments which 
offer real hope. 

Stekel said, “To cure a patient 
of his loss of sexual power means 
to give him life once more. I have 
never seen an impotent man who 
was happy. . .” 

Dr. Edwin W. Hirsch says that 
the man who suffers from a dis- 
order of sex is probably among the 
most miserable of all patients that 
a doctor is called on to treat. 

And here is the important fact: 
This misery is often so much the 
result of one misconception about 
sex, or one half-remembered su- 
perstition, that a cure can be ef- 
fected as simply as by reading these 
words. For the most frequent causes 
of this sort of easily curable psychic 
impotence are fear, anxiety or dis- 
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gust linked in the patient’s mind 
with the subject of sex. It leads to 
cases ~ that of Edward T 
whose story parallels the histories 
of patie ar iceosied as long ago as 
000 aad! an vetently. as aoe tan 
issue of an American psychiatric 
journal. 

Edward T, an Army corporal, 
returned to his home, his wife and 
his two children, plagued by the 
feeling that he had somehow be- 
come impotent during his two 
years of war service in Europe. 
Although T desired his wife, he 
was unable to have relations with 
her. Worried and ashamed, he soon 
began to feel that the fault was 
not his alone. He “noticed” that 
his wife had many habits and 
traits which displeased him. 

T finally asked his wife for a 
divorce. She countered by begging 
that he first see the family doctor. 

These are the facts the physician 
learned. T had attempted inter- 
course several times with prosti- 
tutes during his last month in 
Europe, but each attempt had been 
a debacle. Either he was unable 
to reach a physical state of sex 
readiness, or—to his greater em- 
barrassment—his climax was at- 
tained before love-making 

Step by step, the doctor and pa- 
tient went over these scenes of 
anguish. T had always been faith- 
ful to his wife in the past, “but 
hearing the other men talk about 
sex had made him want it any- 
way.” In addition to his uncom- 
fortable feeling about committing 
adultery, he was admittedly wor- 
ried about venereal disease when he 
first went to a prostitute. Even the 
business of getting to the brothel 
was somewhat frightening, since 


that part of the city was “off- 
limits” to American soldiers. And 
so he was impotent. 

On his subsequent attempts, he 
had not only the same, original 
fears but a new and overpowering 
one as well—the fear of failure. 
In his state of mind, repeated dis- 
aster was inevitable. 

But until he talked to the doc- 
tor, Edward T did not understand 
that a man can practically hypno- 
tize himself into impotency. He 
had returned from Europe condi- 
tioned for failure. When failure 
did strike again, he began to trans~ 
fer part of his own guilt to his 
wife. She was, his pride decided, 
unworthy of his love. 

The story might well have ended 
in family tragedy, but since T's 
impotence was neither organic nor 
the result of deep-rooted psycho- 
logical conflicts, cure was prompt 
and lasting. He had only to real- 
ize, with the doctor's guidance, 
that a man’s conscience may act as 
a guardian to keep him from doing 
what he subconsciously believes im- 
moral, and that one failure, mis- 
understood, can assure another. 

Other causes of psychic im 
tence may be deeper-seated, but 
they, too, respond to psychiatric 
treatment. There is, for example, 
early “mother fixation.” Dr. Gil- 
bert van Tassell Hamilton 
it with 30 per cent of the cases of 
psychic impotence. “Mother fixa- 
tion” is an elaborate term for a sim- 
ple distortion of the love between 
mother and son. The son, without 
knowing he is doing so, searches for 
a wife who will remind him of his 
perfect mother. But when he finds 
this mother image, he is unable to 
have sexual relations with her. His 
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subconscious mind calls it “incest,” 
and his body is helpless against 
this censorship. An experienced 
psychiatrist, however, can lead him 
to emotional understanding of his 
feeling toward his mother, and 
thus free him of this curb on his 
sexual functioning. 

Certain other victims of impo- 
tence actually want to fail in their 
relations with their wives. These 
are the so-called “sex hypochondri- 
acs,” perhaps the most puzzling of 
the problems met by the investiga- 
tor into impotency. The hypochon- 
driac is often exceedingly virile; 
but immediately after sex relations, 
or perhaps a day or two later, pains 
and aches afflict him. He claims 
that he is unable to walk, bend or 
work; he may feel sharp pangs in 
his kidneys and back. He often has 
a series of migraine headaches. 

As a result of this subconsciously 
inspired torment, the hypochon- 
driac decides that “he enjoys sex 
relatioris, but dares not have them.” 
He will attempt to find a doctor 
who will so advise him; and failing 
this, he may join a faddist organi- 
zation that puts super-health and 
“retention of sex vigor” on a 
pedestal. 

But medicine and poets alike 
agree that the coitus of love can 
be followed only by increased ef- 
ficiency, happiness and relaxation, 
and never by illness. The sex hypo- 
chondriac faces unpleasant prog- 
nosis: he may be the victim of 
marked inferiority feelings or he 
may be latently homosexual. His 
case requires patienr analysis by a 
qualified physician. 

But it is matters less dramatic 
which trouble the seven out of 10 
Americans who, at some time or 


another in their adult lives, are 
faced by potency problems. Such 
everyday causes, curable almost by 
understanding alone, are: 

1. Anxiety to please, the rather 
special factor which conditions 
many a wedding night (as many as 
50 per cent, according to Dr. Ken- 
neth Walker, London specialist) . 
Coupled with the groom’s usual 
long-felt but frustrated desire for 
the bride, it can cause premature 
ejaculation on first intercourse, or 
even complete inability to con- 
summate the marriage. Normally 
the condition disappears in a few 
hours or a few days. 

2. Superstition, such as the be- 
lief that youthful masturbation 
causes impotency or sterility. This 
persistent folktale is simply not 
true; masturbation cannot cause 
physical impotence, and if it lies 
at the root of psychic impotence 
because of the guilt feelings it pro- 
duces, its effects can be banished 
as soon as the man realizes that 
masturbation is normal, harmless 
and nothing to be ashamed of. 

3. Difficulties of technique, large- 
ly due to insufficient understanding 
of physiology. A woman is apt to 
be slower than a man in her ap- 
proach to orgasm. If the man does 
not know this, or does not know 
himself well enough to be able to 
forestall his own climax, he can do 
great damage to his wife, himself 
and their marriage. As marriage 
expert Dr. Th. H. Van de Velde 
says, “Every considerable erotic 
stimulation of a woman that does 
not terminate in orgasm on her 
part represents an injury, and re- 
peated injuries of this kind lead to 
permanent, or very obstinate, dam- 
age to both body and soul.” 
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Occasional failure to achieve si- 
multaneous climax is to be ex- 
pected. The remedy for habitual 
failure can usually be found as 
easily as a good book on marriage 
or a frank talk with a physician. 

4. The low spots of life. Some- 
times a man can be so completely 
tired and run-down that his very 
desire for sexual relations is af- 
fected. At such times, physicians 
recommend the classic remedies: 
moderate exercise, fresh air, change 
of scene, cold showers, massage, in 
fact anything that can help to re- 
store body tone and mental zest. 

Sometimes a marriage, too, can 
be “run-down.” When husband 
and wife begin to fear that they 
are losing their attractiveness for 
each other, when boredom invades 
the bedroom, the ill-informed man 
may suffer a lapse of potency and 
be tempted to try an ego-restoring 
but dangerous “fling.” Again, 
knowledge that this low spot is 
temporary and remediable is the 
best defense weapon. The informed 
couple will vary their love-making, 
consciously revive their honeymoon 
habits of mutual consideration and 
patiently, unexcitedly, wait for the 
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end of the perfectly normal low spot 
in their marriage. 


To atu who suffer from psycho- 
logical impotence, science offers 
these basic guides: Never allow oc- 
casional inadequacy to become— 
through the cancer that is fear—so 
ever-present in the mind and emo- 
tions that it grows and dominates. 
It must be treated, as we must 
treat all our problems, with knowl- 
edge and confidence. Unfounded 
fear must be cut away and cast 
away by truthful discussion. 

The problem is worth facing 
boldly. The cure is worth effecting 
widely. There is little so basically 
important—in terms of individual 
efficiency, marital stability, family 
happiness and society’s general 
good—as the normal, satisfying sex 
relation between man and woman. 
And now that medicine knows so 
much more about cause, cure and 
importance of frigidity in men, 
there is no longer reason, nor ex- 
cuse, for the pride and fear which 
have inhibited frank discussion of 
the subject. Ignorance is the cul- 
prit here. It’s society’s job to rout 
it out. a8 





@ A BRCGAR CLUTCHED at the sleeve of a benevolent-looking passer-by. 

“Five cents, sir, for a cup of, coffee?” he whined. 

The other turned to survey him. “Why should I give you five cents?” 
he asked. “What brought you to this sad plight?” 

“A terrible catastrophe, sir,” the beggar replied. “Two years ago, like 
you, I enjoyed business prosperity. I worked industriously. On the wall 
above my desk was the motto: “Think Constructively—Act Decisively.’ 
Wealth poured my way. And then—and then—” 


“Yes, and then?” 


The beggar’s frame shook convulsively. 
“The scrub lady burned my motto.” 
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As told to Mary Cremmen 














Four Cities 
Look at 
the Birdie 


® AMONG THE MOsT startling photographs ever 
made from the air are the four on these eight 
pages. They are views of four American cities 
taken from altitudes varying from 3,500 feet 
to 9,000 feet. All were made for purposes of 
study and mapping by the Department of 
Commerce, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
with a specially built nine-lens aerial camera 
which weighs 750 pounds equipped, uses film 
23 inches wide and 200 feet long, can cover 
an area of 124 square miles, with a 130-degree 
field of view. The photograph on this first page 
is of Seattle, Washington, from a height of 8,- 
000 feet. The dark strip through the center of 
the city is the Green River which empties into 
Elliott Bay and Puget Sound. If you live in 
Seattle, Kansas City, Washington, D. G., or 
New York you can test your knowledge of your 
city by studying these photographs. But if 
height makes you dizzy, better not look. 














This dizzying and crowded pin- 

° cushion is mid-town New York— 

New York City | the borough of Manhattan—look- 
ing east across town. New York is 

probably the only city on earth 
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which looks just as crowded from 
the air as it does at ground level. 
The little plot of open space near 
the top of the picture, just right of 
the center, is a park behind the 


famous Public Library on Fifth 
Avenue. Immediately to the left of 
it, is the Empire State Building. 
The photograph was made from 
3,500 feet and covers 40 blocks. 


CONTINUED 
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Washington, D. C. 


This 9,000-foot view of our Na- 
tion’s capital illustrates how the 
original circular plan of the city 
has fallen apart. Only the barest 
outline of spokes radiating from 
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the Capitol Building (near the 
center of the left-hand page) re- 
main as a monument to the plan 


President Washington approved. 
The wide river is, of course, the 


Potomac. The little one on the left 
is the Anacostia. The five-sided 
building to the right of the Poto- 
mac is the Pentagon. To the right 
of it is Arlington Cemetery. 
CONTINUED 
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Here Kansas City, Missouri, is on 

° the right, and Kansas City, Kansas, 

Kansas City is on the left. The broad river 
(right) is the Missouri which is 

about one-quarter of a mile wide 








where the bridges cross it. The 
white triangles (bottom center and 
top left) indicate airports. The 

runways in each stretch 
about a mile. Kansas is separated 


from Missouri by the river at left, 
center. The many miles of railroad 
track in the photograph illustrate 
the vast business the two Kansas 
Cities do with the rest of the nation. 
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What’s Wall Street’s 
Smart Money Doing? 


BY SYLVIA F. PORTER 


@ THE AMERICAN PUBLIC is back in 
the stock market today on the great- 
est scale since 1929. 

By the millions we have returned 
to the once discredited, ised 
Wall Street. So far in 1950, trading 
on the New York Stock Exc 
has been running double what it 
was in 1949 or 1948 or 1947. In 
June, before the Communist in- 
vasion of South Korea sent a vio- 
lent “war shudder” the 
world markets, we Ly 
stock prices to 20- highs. 

We—you and I, the little fellows 
with a couple of hundred or a 
thousand dollars in savi ve 
really jumped back “in.” 

But we're not the folks we were 
in the 20’s, the 30’s or even the 
40's. In fact, we're mighty peculiar 
folks, representing a breed never 
before seen in our land. For in 
our present Wall Street activities 


we are displaying a fascinating, 


deeply significant case of “split per- 
sonality”—a modern-day version of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Our Mr. Hyde side is fairly fa- 
miliar. He’s taking the form of the 
in-and-out speculator in penny 
stocks, the little fellow who plays 
the tips for a quick profit, gambling 
his savings on a hunch. He’s also 
the wealthy individual with the 
cash and courage (and the tax po- 
sition) to risk one fortune on a 
shaky or new venture in the hope 
of coming out with two fortunes. 

I met “Hyde” in the elevator of 
my building a couple of months 
back. Between the 25th and 24th 
floors, the elevator operator said, 
“Excuse me, Miss Porter, but you’re 
supposed to know about the market. 
What about television stocks? I 
think television is the coming thing. 
So I bought some stock in-——— 
company. They make my set.” 

I shuddered a little. “You know 











I can’t advise you on that, Tom. 
I wouldn’t dare. I just hope you’re 
right.” 

(P.S. In the few weeks following 
that elevator ride, Tom was sensa- 
tionally right. His stock skyrocketed 
170 per cent!) 

Shortly thereafter, I came across 
“Hyde” in another of his guises. In 
the words of a Wall Street ac- 
quaintance of mine, “I had a tele- 
phone call from a professor at my 
boy’s prep school, and he made an 
appointment for today. I was pre- 
pared for a bad report on -my son 
but, instead, he unfolded a sheet 
listing some securities his wife had 
just inherited. What he wanted was 
to sell these and get into securities 
that would give him more of a 
play.” 

“How did it end up?” I asked. 

“Well, after he’d insisted they 
wanted to take the chance, I bought 
him a couple of cheap motors, air- 
lines and television shares. I haven’t 
seen his type in here in years.” 

And constantly, as I wander 
around Wall Street, I meet “Hyde” 
in his third major guise. He’s my 
friend, the retired corporation law- 
yer, who will spend 12 to 18 months 
delving into every detail of a small 
or neglected enterprise—and then, 
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DR. JEKYLL’S 
“FAVORITE FIFTY” 


Gulf Oil 
Amerada 

Int Paper 
Cont Oil 
Texas Co 
Gen Motors 
Du Pont 
Montg Ward 
Stand Oil N J 
North Am Co 
Phillips Pet 


Kennecott Cop 
Goodrich 
United Lt & Ry 
Union Carbide 
Am Gas & Elec 
United Gas 
Mid South Ut 
Stand Oil Ind 
Stand Oil Cal 
Int Bus Mach 
Cent & S’west 
US Gypsum 

La Land & Exp 
Johns-Manville 
Humble Oil 
CIT Finan 

Am Tobacco 
Celanese Corp 
Int Nickel 

Dow Chem 

Am Nat Gas 
Skelly Oil 

lll Power 

Niag Hud Pow 
Eastm Kod 
Monsanto Chem 
All Chem & Dye 
Panhand EPL 
Youngs S & T 
Deere & Co 
Cities Serv 
Southern Co 
Southern Pacific 
Paramount Pic 
Phelps Dodge 
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when satisfied that it’s a good gam- 
ble, he’ll place a $50,000 chip on 
the bet that the company’s stock 
will double or quadruple in price. 
He’s the banker who’s in so hi 
an income tax bracket that he just 
shrugs his shoulders when one of his 
speculations lays an egg. 

Yes, Mr. Hyde is our familiar 
side, for he’s a throwback to the 
Wall Street personality of the 20’s. 
And in an accompanying table, 
you'll find 25 stocks with which he 
has been playing during these last 
several months of boiling stock 
markets. 

But the Dr. Jekyll side of us in 
Wall Street is something entirely 
different—and provocatively new. 

For Dr. Jekyll is taking the form 
of the manager of the great pension 
funds that are being established by 
American corporations as a result 
of organized labor’s drive for pri- 
vate pensions. 

He has billions under his con- 
trol right now; he'll accumulate. 
more billions year by year. And in 
increasing numbers, he’s turning to 
Wall Street in order to obtain bet- 
ter than the 2 and 3 per cent an- 
nual returns available on “riskless” 
United States government obliga- 
tions, other top-grade bonds. But 
he’s NOT putting this money into 
the securities “Hyde” likes. He’s” 
sticking to 50 or 100 “name” stocks 
—investing in a rigidly limited list 
of corporations with world-wide 
reputations, long records of stable 
carnings. 

Dr. Jekyll is also the professional 
who runs the “mutual funds” that 
have been expanding at a sensa- 
tional rate since the late 40’s. These 
funds are really “investors’ co-opera- 
tives,” operating on the simple prin- 
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ciple that a large number of peo- 
ple, by combining their savings, 
can obtain the same advantages 
that wealthy investors enjoy. Thus, 
the mutual funds are collecting 
millions from hundreds of thou- 
sands of little fellows and investing 
the cash in diversified securities. 

But as the mutual funds have 
grown from pigmies to giants, they, 
too, have generally avoided invest- 
ing the cash under their control in 
the securities “Hyde” prefers. They, 
too, are investing in the prime- 
rated stocks, the blue chips of 
American industry. 

And Dr. Jekyll is the financial 
expert who handles the individual 
trusts set up by wealthier Americans 
—hoards running into many tens 
of millions. 

Until now, this trust manager 
has restricted his purchases to 
highest-grade bonds and the like, 
seeking “safety” above all else. But 
now he’s fighting for—and getting 
—legal permission to shift into 
stocks. And what is he buying? 
Again: blue chips, the companies 
as well known in Paris as Peoria. 

It is Dr. Jekyll who was primarily 
responsible for the spectacular rise 
in the stock price averages to 20- 
year highs between June, 1949 and 
June, 1950—for these averages are 
heavily weighted with blue-chip 
companies, and that’s where the 
big money has been going. Just 
as you and I have our favorite 
books, music and horses, so the 
“big boys” have their favorite 
stocks. And in another table you'll 
see a list of “The Favorite Fifty” 
—the stocks that are most popular 
today with the professionals who 
devote day and night to the study 
of corporation securities and who 








50 STOCKS IN THE 


FORGOTTEN MIDDLE 
% Price Increase 
June (7, 1949— 


The Steck 


June 16, 1950 





Air Reduction 
Am Car & Fdry 
Am News 

Am Safety Razor 
Am Tobacco 

Atlas Tack 

Babbit 

Beech Nut 

Burr Add Mach 
Canada Dry 
Canada Brew 
Cent Rib M 

City Invest 
Clopay Corp 

Cons Ret Stores 
Consumers Power 
Curtiss Wright 
Detroit Mich Stove 
Dresser Ind 

Elgin Watch 
Exchange Buffet 
Gamble Skogmo 
General Baking 
Hamilton Watch 
Hire, C. E. 

Kress, S. H. 
Lehigh C & N 
Lehigh Val Coal Corp 
Maracaibo Sugar 
Minn & St L Ry 
Munsingwear 

N Y & Harlem 
Oliver Corp 

Pac Tin Cons 
Packard Motors 
Publicker Ind 
R.K.O. 

Reynolds Tobacco “B” 
So Am Gold & Plat 


—29 
+43 
—15 
—1.7 
+0.4 
+38 
+38 
—3.1 
+28 
+46 
+59 
+19 
+7.1 
+6.1 
+48 
+1.1 
+4.6 
+6. 
—2. 
+12 
+3.8 
+33 
No change 
No change 
+3.7 
—0.3 
+36 
No change 
—16 
+56 
No change 
No change 
+11 
No change 
+6.9 
+3.3 
—35 
+1. 
+3.3 


S'east’n Greyhound Lines —3. 


South Ry Mobile & O 
The Fair 

Thompson Starrett 
Union Oil of Cal 

U S Lines 

U S Tobacco 

Van Norman Co 
Waldorf 

W Vir Coal & C 
Wilson Jones 


—08 
+1. 
+74 
+1. 
—1.7 
+19 
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25 STOCKS ON MR. HYDE’S LIST 
% Price 
(7, t 
June 16, 1950 


100.7 


The Steck 


Admiral 

Am Cable & Radio 
Am & Foreign Power 
American Seating 
Beatrice Foods 
Brooklyn Union Gas 
Emerson Radio 
Grand Union 
Hussman Refrigerator 
Int Hydro-Electric “A” 
Motorola, Inc 
Nationa] Auto Fibres 
Noblitt-Sparks Inc 
Pfeiffer Brewing 
Reynolds Spring 
Safeway Stores 


—— 


Thatcher Glass 
Trans. & West. 

Twin City Rap Trans 
United Dyewood 

U S Leather 

White Sewing Mach 
Zenith Radio 














presumably have as much know- 
how about Wall Street as it’s possi- 
ble to have. 

Notice that not one of Dr. 
Jekyll’s stocks is on Mr. Hyde’s 
list and vice versa! Notice, too, 
how unimaginative this list of the 
“Favorite Fifty” seems. Here are 
men who surely have far superior 
sources of information and ability 
to interpret that information than 
any of us. But it doesn’t take great 
initiative to place money in such 
blue chips as General Motors, 
Westinghouse, General Electric or 
Sears, Roebuck. 

And notice the vast gap between 
the operations of the hit-and-run 
speculator and the big-money pro- 
fessional. The “public” in Wall 


Street has been giving the televi- 
sion stocks the wild whirl. But the 
trusts? No television for them! Of 
their total holdings in the favor- 
ites, 31 per cent represents oils and 
natural gas; 16 per cent, utilities; 
10 per cent, chemicals; only 5 per 
cent represents motors. 

Thus we have our schizophrenic 
stock market—a truly unprece- 
dented, amazing phenomenon in 
America. And between the top fa- 
vorites and the bottom speculations 
lies the vast majority of stocks, the 
less spectacular companies of Amer- 
ican industry, railroads and util- 
ities. These shares have been virtu- 
ally neglected. This group (by far 
the biggest) might be called the 
“forgotten middle.” 

The very fact that we have been 
jumping back into Wall Street is 
a story in itself. Why? Why has the 
volume of our trading in stocks risen 
to an average of nearly 2,000,000 
shares a day on the New York Stock 
Exchange alone? Why have little 
investors been avidly buying the 
mutual funds so they can have a 
share in the stock market? What’s 
behind Wall Street’s 1949-50 re- 
vival? There are five reasons: 

First has been the spreading 
confidence that business, profits and 
payrolls will remain at high levels 
during the next several months. 
The business trend can turn, of 
course. If history — it'll prob- 
ably turn just confidence 
seems the greatest. But fundamen- 
tally, Wall Street’s little boom has 
reflected the average American’s be- 
lief in a continuation of the nation’s 


Second has been the growing 
desire of the little investor to make 
his savings earn more than he can 
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get from government savings bonds 
or the savings bank. There’s no mis- 
taking this impulse—the willing- 
ness of the average person to take 
the greater risks in Wall Street to 
get the greater returns available 
in Wall Street. 

Third has been “inflation psy- 
chology” itself. This is subtle but 
immensely significant, for when all 
the high-sounding words have been 
said, the basic fact emerges that the 
stock market is really only a “state 
of mind.” And the conviction (or 
fear) that just as the dollar’s value 
slumped sharply in the 40’s, it may 
sink again in the 50’s is causing 
many to seek a “hedge” or protec- 
tion in stocks and real estate. 

Fourth has been the glowing 
fact that incomes and savings are 
holding at record levels, meaning 
there’s money around for specula- 
tion and investment. 

Fifth has been Wall Street’s own 
propaganda-publicity campaign, its 
own effort at last to overcome the 
resistance of “the man who remem- 
bers 29,” to intrigue younger men 
and women into the stock market, 
to educate the new middle-class 
“wage-earner capitalists” to the ad- 
vantages of owning stocks as well 
as savings bonds, insurance and 
cash. . 

When the big boys gather around 
the board tables and close the 
doors, the point they debate is not 
“Where will prices go?” No—the 
point they pondér is: “What will 


the schizophrenia mean?” As the 
pension funds and trusts buy more 
and more into 50 or 100 com- 
panies, they are gaining tremen- 
dous potential influence over these 
companies and a vast concentra- 
tion of ownership of our corpora- 
tions is taking place. As the giants 
accumulate new billions and invest 
them in a limited list of corpora- 
tions, the frightening thought in- 
trudes: “What would happen if 
just a few trusts suddenly decided 
to dump a company’s shares?” And 
as more and more little fellows en- 
trust their savings to the mutual 
funds for investment in stocks, the 
imaginative Wall Streeter can fore- 
see that in any future price crash, 
there would be as fierce pressure 
for government “insurance” of the 
little man’s stock investment as 
there was in thé 30’s for government 
insurance of his bank deposit and 
in the 40’s for government insur- 
ance of his home mortgage. 

The big boys don’t have the an- 
swers. They are just beginning to 
glimpse the outlines of the ques- 
tions. Of only one thing they are 
sure: The Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde 
split in Wall Street is no temporary 
twist. And Dr. Jekyll is not simply 
an “investor.” 

He is a giant investor whose very 
size places him in a category with- 
out parallel—and whose very de- 
velopment will have a profound 
and permanent impact on our en- 
tire economy. an 





A SURE THING 


@ A WOMAN came with a problem to a beauty expert. 
she said, “is what must I do to have beautiful hands?” 
“Nothing.” 


know,” 
Replied the expert: 


“What I want to 


—Joanne Drucker 
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is / 
“ t < 4 
CAROLE LOMBARD had long been a movie 
glamour queen, but she had only recently 


emerged as a talented comedienne when, 
on Bond tour in Jan. "42, plane crashed 


WILL ROGERS, everybody's 
friend, was on his way 
around the world with 
Wiley Post. Alaska, Aug. ’35 
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THE GUMPS’ creator, car- 
toonist Sidney Smith, had 
just signed $150,000 con- 
tract. Auto crash, Nov. °35 


They Died 
with [heir . 
Boots On 


® VIOLENT, ACCIDENTAL death cut 
off these careers at their prime, else 
the world might still be enjoy- 
ing the laughter, the music, the es- 
cape, the insight these unlucky 13 
could be bringing us today. You'll 
remember others: Knute Rockne, 
Glenn Miller. Perhaps you'll think 
of historic sudden deaths: Gandhi, 
FDR. And you'll find: you can’t 
help wondering: What might the 
world have been if they had lived 
out their natural lives? 


rn ae . Y Ss 
HELEN HOKINSON, cartoon- 
ist of suburbia and the 
women’s clubs, died in 
D.C. midair collision, "49 








HAL KEMP’s wonderfully 
danceable music lives on, 
on records, but he died 
from auto crash, Dec. *40 


PLAYWRIGHT Sidney Coe 
Howard (Silver Cord, Alien 
Corn, Yellow Jack) was 
crushed by a tractor, '39 





LESLIE HOWARD, lost when 
Nazis shot down airliner 
over Atlantic in June "43, 
was an international star 


RUSS COLUMBO (remember 
“You May Call It Mad- 
ness"’?) might have matched 
Bing. Gun accident, °34 


zy 
ERNIE PYLE, 
vorite war reporter, met 


a GI's death on Ie Shima 
4 months before V-J Day 


the GIs’ fa- 


AMELIA EARHART, a special 
kind of Miss America, dis- 
appeared on her round- 
the-world solo flight, 1937 





¥ 
GRACE MOORE, killed in 
Jan. °47 take-off crash in 
Copenhagen, was at peak 


of movie-concert career 


GONE WITH THE WIND au- 
thoress Margaret Mitchell 
died of injuries from hit- 
run auto. Atlanta, ‘49 





THELMA TODD, movie com- 
edy star, was found dead 
in her car, possibly of CO 
poisoning, in Dec. '35 S&S 
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Tolserol: 


The Drug That Relaxes You 


BY J. D. RATCLIFF 


® A major share of human ills can 
be traced—not to cancer, heart, 
microbes—but to tissues we rarely 
think of: muscles. 

In this age of tension and high- 
pressure living, muscles stiffen or 
go into spasm to cause a dozen 
crippling ailments that we know as 
bursitis, frozen shoulder, lumbago, 
sciatica or sacroiliac trouble, for ex- 
ample. Muscles react to wild nerv- 
ous impulses that cause disfiguring 
facial tics, or the uncontrolled gyra- 
tions of the spastic, or the jittery 
shakes of the alcoholic. In Park- 
inson’s disease—the shaking palsy 
of old age—muscles stiffen, faces 
become rigid, boardlike masks. 

Treatments for these ailments 
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have been almost as discomforting 
as the affliction itself, and often 
not very effective. Doctors have 
strapped, corseted, pummellied and 
twisted, heated and drugged. 

A new drug, an incredibly pow- 
erful muscle relaxant, promises to 
change much of this unhappy pic- 
ture. The has given instant 
relief to people so tortured by low- 
back pain that the slightest move- 
ment was an agonizing nightmare. 
It has performed heroically in con- 
trolling the deadly convulsions of 
tetanus: lockjaw. In this 75-per- 
cent fatal disease, the convulsions 
are so violent that the patient sim- 
ply works himself to death. The 
new drug has laid a quieting hand 





and brought merciful relaxation to 
mental patients suffering from 

“anxiety states.” 

The medical name for the drug 
that has accomplished these won- 
ders is “ .” It is better 
known to doctors by such trade 
names as Tolserol and Myanesin. 
In contrast to the history of many 
so-called miracle drugs, 1 
was discovered and isolated before 
science really knew its vast impli- 
cations and the many wonderful 
uses that were to come later. Its 
discovery was the final chapter in 
one of modern medicine’s most 
glowing sagas. . 

For centuries, South American 
Indians have poisoned their blow- 
gun darts with curare, a substance 
beloved by detective-fiction writers. 
Brewed from jungle plants, curare 
killed by breathing mus- 
cles. Thus, birds, game animals, or 


enough to cause asphyxiation and 
death—would be useful in dozens 
of places. Curare might, for ex- 
ample, be used to relax abdominal 
muscles during surgery. To get 
the relaxation they required, sur- 
geons had to dose patients with 
massive amounts of anesthesia. A 
large portion of surgical deaths, in- 
deed, traced to too much anesthe- 
sia. But if curare were carefully ad- 
ministered, surgeons reasoned, it 
would give all the relaxation re- 
quinel; and veantp dealt iaions 
ducted with minimal amounts of 
ether. 

Curare had never been available 
until a decade ago, when E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York pharma- 
ceutical house, collected a large 
amount of jungle curare, purified 
and standardized it so that each 
dose would behave in exactly the 
same way. Then curare became a 


More important, curare gave im- 
petus to the search for newer, bet- 
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evident that this white, powdery 
stuff was a remarkable performer. 
Injected into rabbits, mice, other 
animals, it brought on instant mus- 
cular relaxation. If enough were 
given, the animals were paralyzed, 
became formless bags of bones. Yet, 
such paralyzing doses didn’t affect 
heart, blood pressure, or breathing. 
Effects wore off quickly. Within 
seven minutes, for example, a para- 
lyzed rabbit regained power over 
his muscles, hopped away undam- 
aged and unconcerned. 

At first, the British researchers 
thought they had a drug which 
would replace curare in surgery. 
Indeed, thousands of operations 
were performed under it. But dif- 
ficulties kept arising. The new drug 
was apt to destroy red blood cells. 
Furthermore, doses large enough to 
produce paralysis of abdominal 
muscles were perilously close to 
amounts which would shut off heart 
action—permanently. It became 
apparent that the drug was no sub- 
stitute for curare. 

At this point, Squibb researchers 
in America started developing an- 
other set of ideas. Perhaps the new 
drug wasn’t as good as curare in 
surgery. But there were scores of 
other places where it was important 
to relax tense muscles. To get re- 
sults, it might not be necessary to 
give the walloping doses the Brit- 
ish had used. Once doses were cut, 
maybe the drug wouldn’t war on 
red blood cells. Also, it might be 
possible to develop a pill or an 
elixir which would do away with 
the need for injecting the drug. 
The Squibb men started investigat- 
ing these ideas, giving the drug an 
American name: Tolserol. 

One use occurred to both British 
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and American workers. Why not 
try Tolserol on tetanus—lockjaw? 
This was an inviting place to begin 
for several reasons. One: a physi- 
cian treating tetanus knew that the 
patient had a three-to-one chance 
of dying, so any drug that might 
help was worth trying. In tetanus, 
jaws lock tightly, the face becomes 
a frozen, contorted mask, body mus- 
cles go into spasm. 

In treatment of this disease Tol- 
serol has produced spectacular re- 
sults. One of the first was the case 
of a 62-year-old man, cut on his 
head by a glass jar that fell from 
a shelf. The cut, barely a third of 
an inch long, looked insignificant. 
But four days later, while shaving, 
the man noticed that facial muscles 
were tight. Tetanus microbes were 
at work. Within a week jaws were 
locked. Four days after this spasms 
of pain began. 

The first injection of Tolserol 
gave almost instant relief. Spasm 
ceased abruptly. Within three min- 
utes, the mouth could be opened 
with ease. For nine days the pa- 
tient continued to get the drug. Like 
other tetanus victims who got Tol- 
serol, he made a complete re- 
covery. 

Another use for Tolserol occurred 
to Chicago physicians. In acute al- 
coholism, patients have raw nerves. 
They are tense, jumpy, unable to 
get a cup of coffee to their lips 
without slopping contents out of 
the cup. They crave alcohol, fight 
sleep, are unable to eat. In the past, 
standard treatment has included 
heavy dosage with sedatives. Since 
stomachs can’t hold food, patients 
are fed by vein. 

As a starter, the Tolserol pills 
developed by Squibb were fed to 
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four patients. Relaxation was al-. 


most immediate. Men who had 
been unable to handle a glass of 
fruit juice with two hands, man- 
aged with one. Craving for alco- 
hol disappeared, and sleep came 
naturally. By the second day, pa- 
tients were eating normally and 
were well on the road to recovery. 
Another use for the drug occurred 
to doctors at an Illinois mental 
hospital. Patients suffering from 
anxiety states are tortured by vague 
fears of impending disaster. They 
are tense both mentally and physi- 
cally. With such patients, Tolserol 
worked wonders. Anxiety and ten- 
sion either diminished or disap- 
peared, opening the way for more 
successful psychiatric treatment. 
Some of the most dramatic re- 
sults with the drug were obtained 
at the University of Rochester. 
Working there, Dr. Plato Schwartz 
and Dr. Berger (now living in this 
country) decided to try the drug 
on various types of paralysis result- 
ing from brain injury, apoplectic 
stroke, other causes. Patients who 
had been confined to wheelchairs 
as long as seven years showed strik- 
ing recovery of paralyzed limbs 
within 20 minutes of taking the drug 
by mouth! Some managed halting 
steps. Victims of Parkinson’s dis- 
ease quieted, got a new range of 
motion in their boardlike limbs. 
This work is too new for any 
definite conclusions. But the reader 
should be absolutely clear about 
one thing. Tolserol is not a cure 
for any of these distressing states. 
It won’t permit all paralyzed peo- 
ple to step from wheelchairs and 
walk again. But it does appear to 
give merciful—if temporary—tre- 
lief, and during these periods 


physiotherapists can get to work re- 
educating crippled muscles. In sum, 
Tolserol and similar drugs which 
will inevitably follow appear to of- 
fer the most promising approach 
yet made to diseases ‘in this cate- 
gory. 

One of the most widespread and 
crippling of all bodily ailments is 
low-back pain. Torturous pain in 
the lumbar region can trace to a 
dozen causes, but the end result is 
usually the same. Muscles knot up, 
go into spasm. Any effort to extend 
them results in severe pain. Even a 
cough, a sneeze, which results in 
involuntary stretching, sends an 
electric current of pain through the 
body. Pain engenders more spasm, 
and spasm more pain. Thus, a 
vicious circle starts. 

For some time, physicians have 
known that difficulty often persists 
long after the original injury is cor- 
rected. Their problem, therefore, 
was to break up the pain-spasm se- 
quence. To do this, they have used 
heat, rest, various drugs, strapping. 
corsets, bed boards. A large part of 
the practice of any chiropractor or 
osteopath is treating this ailment 
which strikes both sexes at all ages. 

Why, asked Dr. Edward B. 
Schlesinger, of Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, New York, wouldn’t Tolserol 
be the ideal drug to combat these 
ailments? Mightn’t it end spasm, 
thereby breaking the pain-spasm 
circle? And, once this was done, 
mightn’t relief be permanent? 

Working along these lines, he 
started injecting the drug into veins 
of people in acute agony from low- 
back pain. Results were highly dra- 
matic. In seconds pain was gone, 
anguish cleared from faces; patients 
who were stooped or bent could 
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' half buried under a 
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stand erect. For the great majority, 
relief was permanent, but in a few 
pain returned almost immediately. 
Reason: a slipped vertebra or spinal 
disc was compressing a nerve root. 
No amount of muscular relaxation 
could correct this condition. In 
these cases, Tolserol became a diag- 
nostic tool indicating the need for 
surgery or other treatment. 

Other doctors tried pills rather 
than injections in treating low-back 


pain. Results reported are by no. 


means. as spectacular, but good 
nonetheless. At times, a single dose 
of the drug would give complete re- 


A chimney sweep 
work. appraisal. 


found it at his 


lief. Other times, the patient would 
be required to take additional pills 
at two- to three-hour intervals in 
order to maintain relaxation. The 
drug, note in passing, can be ob- 
tained only on a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, and should be taken only 
under medical supervision. Besides 
the name Tolserol, it has a variety 
of other trade names. 

In addition to the ailments we 
have seen so far, the drug has been 
valuable in treating another big 
class of muscular difficulties. Ten- 
dons and joints have small sacs of 
lubricating fluid. At times, these 


He took it to a goldsmith for 





$760 in bills—under 
' a rug in a hotel 


He reported it to the hotel 
owners who said they knew the 
owner and would give him the 


money. 





» An aerolite—which 
fell from the sky and 
plunged three feet 

_ the earth. 


the next day. 


it out of the grou 


Peter Hoagland dug He sold it to H. V. Winchell 


for $105. 





$1,183.25 in coins and 
bills—in a bucket 
daughter, 

hide-and-seek 


Ida Mae Zornes, the 
tenant's 11-year-old 
playing 


She took the money to her 
grandfather and they took it to 
the bank. 
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inflamed, sending out waves 

pain which contract muscles. 
When this happens in the elbow, 
it’s known as tennis elbow; in the 
knee, as housemaid’s knee; in the 
arm, as glass arm; in the shoulder, 
as bursitis. Tolserol, of course, can’t 
cure the inflammation. But it can 
and has reduced muscle spasm to 
give a greater range of motion, per- 


ee pist to go to 


"SAS yet, only the fst eps have 
been taken toward exploring the 
full usefulness of the drug. In in- 


THE CONTROVERSY AROSE 
WHEN 


The goldsmith refused to give 
it back. 


Yes. 
right to possession su 
one else 
Delamirie—1 


fantile paralysis, if has shown some 
slight promise in relieving the crip- 
pling muscular spasm that goes 
with the disease, but not enough to 
indicate wide usefulness. Still, 


cular—and these days that is ba 
about everywhere. 


FINDERS KEEPERS? 


has a | 
to that of any- 
the true owner. (Armory Vv 
505) 


The finder of lost 





Hotel owners did nothi 
find the owner and i 
claimed the money. 


Yes. The hotel owners did nothing to 
find the true owner. ee 
not in use for 15 years. So the 

abandoned. 


considered 
170 A. L. R. 697) 


(Erickson v Sinvkin— 





Goddard, owner of the land, 
brought an action to recover it. 


No. The aerolite became a 
soil upon which it fell and R 


part of the 


fore, to the owner of the land. ( 
Winchell—86 Iowa 71) 





The owner of the property 
claimed the money. 


Yes. The money was a kind of lost 
erty called “treasure trove” 
to the finder and not the 


which 
owner 
on which it is found. 


Bowen 228 Iowa 1141) 








The Not So 


Gay Divorcees 


Pictures for PaGceant by Joe Pazen 


Here is a startling look at divorce. It reports on six 
women who fought tears and boredom in joyous Las Vegas 


® you CAN, if you want to, get a 
divorce in Las Vegas, Nevada, 
without a lawyer, without legal 
training, without special education 
of any kind, and for something un- 
der $20.00. All you need are the 
legal forms which are purchasable 
in any stationery store in town, and 
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a little information, obtainable in 
any library, on how to fill them in. 
You need, of course, a reason for 
wanting a divorce—but it does not 
have to be an especially strong one, 
or even, in some cases, a true one. 
It needs only to be a reason accept- 
able under the laws of the state. 





If that seems outrageous, do not 
sneer at Nevada. Enforcement of 
the laws of your own state is not 
much better. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
for instance, a newspaper reporter, 


representing himself as a lawyer, 
had two of his friends divorced so 
perfectly that they had to be re- 
married after his report on the case 
appeared in the Cleveland Press. 
Yet the wonder of it was not the 
ease with which the divorce was 
obtained, but the almost unbelieva- 
ble fact that neither the man and 
his wife nor the newspaper reporter 
ever appeared in court—and no 
one bothered to ask if the reporter 
were really a lawyer, which he 
wasn’t. 

Except for duration of legal res- 
idence required in each of the 
states, it is virtually as easy to get a 








divorce in any state in the Union. 
There are sociological, economical, 
psychological and biological rea- 
sons for divorce, but basically, in 
the U. S., plain ease-of-divorce 
must be the big reason why more 
than one-sixth of our adult female 
population are divorcees—why the 
United States. has the highest di- 
vorce rate in the world. 

The six women at the top of 
these two pages have just joined 
the ranks of America’s divorcees— 
one for the second time. They were 
all divorced this year in Las Vegas 
—not because divorce is so easy in 
Nevada, but because you only have 
to live there six weeks, because it 
is a pleasant vacation spot and be- 
cause it is a town where divorce 
has become a way of life—with no 
shame attached. CONTINUED 
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Mrs. Marien Butte 


To find out what it is like to get 
a divorce in Las Vegas—next to 
Reno, the nation’s most famous di- 
vorce mill—Paceant sent photog- 
rapher Joe Pazen and reporter Ro- 
land Wild into the desert gambling- 
and-divorce heaven to investigate 
the cases of six typical women “up 
for the cure.” None of them were 
rich. None were glamour girls. 
Most of them were plain hard- 
working women who had had 
enough of their marriages and had 
saved their pennies for a trip to 
Nevada and a lawyer’s fee. One 
was a grandmother. Since they had 
not much money, most of them 
lived in a rooming house on Bonne- 
ville Avenue, run by a middle- 
aged, kindly widow named Mrs. 
Marion Butte (above). 

These are the women reporter 
Wild met at Mrs. Butte’s rooming 
house : 

Helen Evans—age 24, no chil- 
dren, married three years; 

Mildred Parker—age 25, no 
children, married five years; 

Ina Hutchison—age 22, daugh- 
ter, Linda, two-and-a-half years 








Vickie Bailey had to pay her way -by selling to other divorcees in Sears, Roebuck 


old, married six years; 

Julie Ohlinger—age 21, four- 
year-old son, divorced once at 19, 
married again about one year; 

Vickie Bailey—age 30, no chil- 
dren, married nine years; 

Helen Woods—grandmother, 
two daughters aged 24 and 27, 
married 30 years. 

And this is how Pacgant’s re- 
porter-photographer team saw di- 
vorce operate in Las Vegas, Neva- 
da, in the spring of 1950... . 


Six Weeks and Two Minutes 
In a cool, dignified courtroom 
shaded from the desert sun, a judge 
of the Divorce Court of Nevada 
leaned forward toward Ina Hutch- 
ison, a dark, pretty girl of 22. 
“Divorce granted,” he said. The 
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case had taken two and a half 
minutes. Ina Hutchison was a Las 
Vegas divorcee, the 621st in 1950, 
the 50,013th in the last 20 years, 
the 173,587th given that status by 
the State of Nevada. 

Facing the judge were only Ina, 
her lawyer and Mrs. Marion Butte, 
landlady of the rooming house 
where Ina stayed and witness to 
her 42 days of residence. During 
that same afternoon, eight more 
women with their lawyers and wit- 
nesses would appear before the 
judge, swear that the lady intended 
to reside in Nevada and produce 
a power of attorney from the 
husband. 

The judge, a kindly man with a 
surprised expression, regarded Ina 
Hutchison as just another case on 
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DIDN'T LIKE AIRPLAN 





a hot day, and Mrs. Butte and the 
lawyer as old practitioners efficient 
as the slot machines just outside 
the court. 

Ina Hutchison had reacted in 
her own way, but according to a 
pattern cut daily by the women 
who flock to Las Vegas for quick, 
easy and cheap divorces. 

The women like Ina Hutchison, 
who establish residence in Nevada 
by living at Mrs. Butte’s place and 
similar homes along “boarding 
house row” for,six weeks, are wo- 
men who have the room rent fig- 
ured out to the last penny, and can 
afford few luxuries to while away 
their enforced residence in a 
strange town. 

Ten dollars a week with kitchen 
privileges. Only 50 cents for -the 


" iim — aa ror 
Helen Woods (right) played bing-o, thought of her grandchildren and a new wedding 


uniform drink of the Las Vegas 
divorcee—vodka and orange juice. 
Spare change for bing-o. Perhaps a 
trip to Boulder Dam or Death Val- 
ley. Minimum $225 for the lawyer 
and the court papers, and more 
than likely a temporary job as 
waitress, stenographer, baby-sitter, 
or legal secretary. These are what 

it takes for divorce in Las Vegas. 
They have their own jokes— 
these bored and lonely women. 
They are “ladies in escrow,” or “up 
for the cure.” They talk about Las 
Vegas as “the greatest separation 
center in the world—of money and 
mates.” They have their own code 
of rules. Number one is that every 
woman must allow every other to 
spill her troubles in return for the 
same courtesy from her friend. 
CONTINUED 
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Sometimes they relent and run 
home again. Often they get mar- 
ried to someone new before. they 
leave town, walking straight from 
the Divorce Court to the License 
Bureau. Sometimes they fall in love 
with the desert and really remain 
in Nevada as they swore they 
would in court. 

Vickie Bailey was one of those 
who told her troubles in Landlady 
Butte’s kitchen. She had been mar- 
ned for nine years, but after the 
War, when her husband got back 
from service, she found him “a 
different person.” “We spent most 
of the time fighting,” she said. 
“Now, I’ve got a job in Sears-Roe- 
buck, and I think I'll stay here . . .” 


“He was swell, but . . .” 


Helen Evans, perhaps more 
worldly wise than Vickie Bailey, 
had spent little time in tears, 
though she had moments of rest- 
lessness and regret and wondered 
what she was doing in Las Vegas 
for a quick divorce. 

Helen had been a dancer in New 
York. She met her husband when 
she was with the USO in Korea, 
became engaged in Tokio and 
married in Manhattan. At 24, she 
had all the escorts she wanted in 
Las Vegas. Eventually she took a 
job in the chorus line at the El 
Rancho. Six of the eight girls in the 
line are divorcees. One was pre- 
paring for divorce. And one was 
single. 

Helen Evans told Mrs. Butte she 
might stay in town for life. Still it 
seemed a long way from New York. 
When her lawyer, Paul Ralli, took 
her dancing at the swank Thun- 
derbird, she remembered all the 
clubs and cafes she had been to in 
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Helen Evans watched chorus line at E/ 















Rancho, decided to join other divorcees in it. She earned $87.50 a week dancing 
CONTINUED 
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Ina Hutchison (right, with Mrs. Butte, judge and lawyer) got divorce in two minutes 


her tours. Now Helen was on her 
own again, only just making ends 
meet. No doubt she would marry 
again. Of her husband—a pedia- 
trician—she said: “He was swell, 
but I think he took more notice of 
his family than of me. . .” It is 
hard, even for a frank woman, to 
say frankly why a marriage doesn’t 
work. 

The ladies with the slim purses 
were being divorced, but they did 
not turn their backs on marriage as 
a total loss. Mrs. Helen Woods, for 
instance, was a grandmother. She 
embroidered steadily at Mrs. 
Butte’s while she waited for di- 
vorce. But she was going to marry 
an old friend as soon as she could. 
She had not seen her husband in 
seven years. Mrs. Woods blinked 
through steel-rimmed spectacles as 
she told her story to Mrs. Butte, 
but the landlady had known an- 
other woman who had divorced 
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her husband after 30 years “be- 
cause he was not the loving type.” 
Innumerable grandmothers had 
written their names daily in the 
boarding-house register to establish 
legal residence for divorce. 

Far apart from grandmother 
Woods was Julie Ohlinger. Julie, 
whose mother was married four 
times, had at 16 married a boy of 
19. She had a baby a year later, 
but she had diagnosed the mar- 
riage as a failure and was divorced 
in Miami. “We were two stubborn 
kids,” she said in complete explana- 
tion. Then she became Mrs. Julie 
Ohlinger, wife of an air cadet. 
Now, at 21, Julie was in Las Vegas 
for her second divorce. In her own 
mind, Julie was still loyal to her 
husband who was serving at a near- 
by air base. He believed she was in 
Nevada to be near him, and she 
was not going to tell him her in- 
tentions until he passed his course. 














Julie rode around in a new con- 
vertible, told everyone: “My hus- 
band wants to fly. I want to raise 
cattle.” She will marry again. In 
the meantime, she visited her hus- 
band regularly on week ends, rode 
horses and hiked over the desert 
with new friends, and considered 
that life was moderately wonderful. 

Lawyer for most of the women 
who lived with Mrs. Butte, was 
Paul Ralli, author of Nevada Law- 
yer and the top divorce practitioner 
in the state. When divorce brings 
the disenchanted to his office, Ralli 
takes them out to dinner and to 
dance, counsels them against the 
gambling tables and _ eventually 


finds them jobs. In this he is aided 
by Mrs. Pat Phelps, an attractive 


Southerner, with more than a hun- 
dred divorcees’ names in her em- 
ployment-agency files. 

Mildred Parker got a job through 
Mrs. Phelps. Mildred at first stayed 
in a downtown hotel, and didn’t 
like Las Vegas at all. An Easterner 
with society-page features, Mildred 
Parker found the streets full of 
companions she did not want. She 
read books 18 hours a day in her 
room, fearing that many women 
went morally berserk while mark- 
ing time for an endless six weeks 
in a strange and uninhibited town. 

Finally, Mildred went to her 
“ lawyer with the intention of calling 
off the divorce, though she felt she 
couldn’t close the gulf between her- 
self and her Canadian husband (“I 
will say it takes two to make any 
fight, so it’s hard to say exactly 
what did happen.”) The visit end- 
ed in her leaving the hotel, getting 
a job and boarding with her law- 
yer’s secretary. She went through 
with the divorce. 














Paul Ralli was Helen Evans’ lawyer 
CONTINUED 
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At the Cinnabar drinks are cheap and women feel safe. Proprietor tries to prevent 


Until Next Time 

Whatever the atmosphere of this 
midnight town, the real drama for 
these six women is the moment 
before the judge on the 42nd day. 
Phony, well-publicized gaiety be- 
comes artificial then; the hours of 
confession in Mrs. Butte’s kitchen 
are more the stuff of life. Now, 
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the knife is poised to sever—and in 
two to six minutes the job is done. 
Now, these “free” women may, if 
they wish, start again. There is for 
the divorcee always the hope that 
somehow happy marriage is pos- 
sible. Most will, in time, try again. 
In the meantime their children will 
grow up in a confusion of shat- 
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over-drinking. Julie Ohlinger (below) spent time here while waiting for divorce 


tered dreams and scattered love. 

What, then, of these six women 
of Las Vegas? They are released 
now into the land beyond divorce 
—a land which every survey shows 
is a waste of broken friendships, 
leering men, social suspicions that 
tear the heart and loneliness that 
creeps like a ghost—until next time. 














Stick-up men are finding business in an alarming condition 




















Booby- Trapping Bank Robbers 


BY PAUL KEARNEY 


®@ IN LOS ANGELES, two masked men 
walked into the Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank at 10 a.m., 
covered about 10 employees and 
depositors with guns, and ordered 
the manager to go into the tellers’ 
cages and fill their gunny sacks with 
bills. In a little over three minutes 
they were backing out of the door 
with $15,890 4§n loot. 

_ Pee 

Just as they tossed their bags 
into the back seat of a waiting 
sedan, with a driver at the wheel, 
a police cruise car screamed up 
and a lively gun battle ensued. In 
about the same time it took to clean 
out the bank’s counter cash, all 
three pugs were in handcuffs. 

That’s fast work and no mistake. 
But it still falls short of the fastest 
capture on record—in Baltimore. 
There, two men walked into the 
Pimlico office of the Union Trust 
Company of Maryland two min- 
utes before closing time. One of 
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them had a canvas bag containing 
600 pennies which he wanted to 
deposit, but the teller said he 
couldn’t accept them unless they 
were counted and rolled. 

While the depositor went through 
the motions of counting, one of the 
employees went over and closed the 
front door. As soon as that hap- 
pened the pair whipped out their 
automatics and barked the old 
familiar command, “Stick ’em up.” 
Everybody obeyed with alacrity. 
And here is the official police record 
of what happened while the rob- 
bers hurriedly grabbed money right 
and left: 

At 2:13:55 p.m., Police Headquar- 
ters got a hold-up alarm— 

At 2:14 the radio car nearest to 
the bank was on its way— 

At 2:15 the bandits were disarmed 
and in “bracelets.” 

Total elapsed time, one minute 
and five seconds. 

In neither case was the arrival 
of cops merely coincidental: Alarms 





had been sent silently from both 
banks while the employees stared 
into the muzzles of several 

The late lamented John Dillinger 
frequently boasted that he could 
clean out any bank in three minutes 
and 40 seconds. Today, however, 
the wise boys know too well that 
modern electric protection just 
doesn’t allow them 220 seconds in 
which to work! This is, significant 
becausé robbing banks is an old 
American hobby which, currently, 
is definitely on the increase. It is 
also significant that no bank in the 
United States bearing the awesome 
legend, “Protected by A. D. T.,”— 
a subsidiary of Western Union and 
the only concern providing nation- 
wide central-station protection ser- 
vice—has ever been attacked suc- 
cessfully. 

This amazing record has been 
maintained by a collection of me- 
chanical ingenuities that would put 
Rube Goldberg to shame. In the 
Los Angeles case, for example, the 
manager was delighted to lead the 
way to the indicated door—because 
he knew that the doorknob, when 
operated in the conventional man- 
ner, would transmit an alarm, in- 
stantly summoning guards and 
police to the scene. 

In the Baltimore incident, the 
tellers stuck ’em up cheerfully— 


because they knew that just about ° 


a foot above their heads was a 
secret electronic device that was 
just waiting for someone to stick his 
hands up. When their hands went 
up the alarm was transmitted. 
Patently, the whole science of 
modern electric protection is to 
permit employees to do exactly as 
they are told (thus not tempting 
the ire of the trigger-happy gun- 


men) and still send an alarm un- 
beknownst to their visitors. 

Thus in Fort Worth, Texas, a 
lone bandit stepped up to the win- 
dow of a girl teller’s cage and pre- 
sented a check for $1,500 signed 
“A. Bandit.” On the back, in lieu 
of an endorsement, were instruc- 
tions to produce it in 10’s, 20’s and 
50’s—and fast. Underneath the 
check was a Colt .45 automatic. 
The lady teller never batted an eye 
—but she did move a toe. As she 
calmly counted out the money, she 
merely took her foot off the rest 
rail under her counter and put it 
underneath the rail. A slight up- 
ward pressure—and “A. Bandit” 
was out of circulation. 

The ingenuity of these various 
devices almost defies imagination. 
The latest development is the Tel- 
approach or “watch-dog” safe. 
When an intruder approaches to 
within a few inches of such a safe, 
his “body magnetism” will actuate 
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an alarm, which goes to the A.D.T. 
central station, thence to the police. 
Or take the highly sensitive Phon- 
etalarm for vault protection. When 
you cough inside one of these 
vaults, an amplifier picks up the 
sound and converts it into an alarm. 

Such installations are largely for 
after-hour burglaries, but there are 
many other surprises for the hold- 
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up gentry. The money-drawer trap 
is one cute one, designed especially 
for the wise guys who prefer to 
have the cashier or tellers take the 
money out of the tills for them 
rather than risk tipping some un- 


known signal by doing it them- 
selves. So the employee promptly 
digs in for the dough. And with a 
very natural but very slight down- 
ward pressure against the stack of 
bills, he actuates the alarm which 
is concealed beneath the loose false 
bottom of the drawer. 

The Watchman’s Supervisory 
System is another clever safeguard 
against the very common after- 
hour hold-up. Jn this system call 
boxes are installed at intervals 
along the watchman’s tour, and at 
a stated time he inserts a key in 
each successive box and turns it. 
This action sends an “All’s Well” 
signal to the central station. If any 
particular box is late sounding in, 
guards are immediately rushed to 
the scene to investigate. 

But this is only one neat feature 
of the WSS. The ace in the hole 
is the fact that every fifth, seventh 
or tenth box, as the case may be, 
is not just a reporting box but an 
alarm box. It looks exactly like all 
the others and normally the watch- 
man skips it. But if he should be 
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accompanied on his rounds some 
night by an armed intruder—the 
smart boys won’t knock out or truss 
up a watchman who has to ring in 
on a central-station system; they 
know enough to keep him ringing 
so as to avoid suspicion—well, in 
that case the watchman blandly 
puts his key in the alarm box when 
he comes to it and so notifies the 
station and the police that he is 
being held up. 

The “opening hour” stick-up is 
much more difficult to combat than 
the after-hour job, but combat it 
they do. The technique of such 
robberies is first to case the bank 
carefully and find out who usually 
opens the vault. Then the bandits 
wait in a car outside the. bank some 
morning and, when Mr. Big ar- 
rives, pile out and follow close be- 
hind. As he gets out his keys, they 
get out their guns. “Open the door, 
pal,” they suggest, “and take us 
right to the vault.” 

Under these conditions the Veep 
is supposed to be helpless. But here, 
again, we have a trick lock on the 
bank door as well as on the vault 
door. The VP inserts his key and 
opens up. But the catch is that 
while a turn to the right will merely 
open the door, a turn to the left 
will not only unlock it but also send 
an alarm to the central station. Or 
it may be a quarter-turn versus a 
half-turn—or a half-turn versus a 
full turn—or a half-way insertion 
of the key as against a complete 
insertion, or. what net. There are 
a number of arrangements which 
can be employed in this delicate sit- 
uation for alarming the police 
without alarming the bandits. 

To be sure, banking institutions 
in very small towns and out-of-the- 





BOOBY-TRAPPING 


way places can’t count on A.D.T. 
central-station service. But there 
are hopes even for them. One very 
elementary one is a money trap in 
each teller’s drawer, which is ex- 
ceedingly simple to operate. When 
the teller notices that his currency 
supply is exceeding a predeter- 
.ained safe limit, he opens his 
drawer wide, drops the excess in 
the back and closes the drawer. 
When the drawer is shut, a slot in 
the bottom opens and the currency 
drops into a concealed safe pro- 
tected by a delayed time-lock. 

It is also possible to have a re- 
mote-control lever installed in a 
bullet-proof booth from which, 
with one quick turn, every drawer, 


TAKE YOUR MEDICINE 


BANK ROBBERS 


safe and vault in the place can be 
closed and locked instantaneously 

However, such a hostile action to 
that chilling command, “Stick ’em 
up,” may be deemed a very un- 
friendly gesture and bring retalia- 
tion in the form of a shooting war. 
So the modern silent treatment is 
infinitely better. And if it is good 
enough for the U. S. Treasury, in 
Washington; the U. S. Bullion De- 
positories at Fort Knox and West 
Point, with all their other fabulous 
protection, then it’s good enough 
for anybody. 

With such wonderful mechanical 
conveniences available, banks that 
are stuck up today have only them- 
selves to thank for it. ae 





@ THE PATIENT was fearful. 


“I suppose,” he said with a shudder, “that 


the operation is going to be dangerous.” 
“Don't be foolish,” assured the doctor. “You couldn’t buy a dangerous 


operation for 35 dollars!” 


‘—Edna H. Smaliens 


@ A WOMAN SENT a dinner invitation to a physician and received an abso- 
lutely illegible letter in reply. To find out whether the invitation was 
accepted or refused, the lady's -husband agreed to take the letter to their 
druggist, who, he told his wife, could always read a doctor's handwriting. 

The man handed the note to the druggist, who looked at the slip of 
paper, went inside and returned a few minutes later with a bottle. 

“There you are, sir,” he said. “That will be a dollar-ninety.” 

—Grace Elting Parker 


@ THE NEW pocTorR was the only one available when Mr. Kelly's wife was 
taken ill. Called to the Kelly home, he went upstairs to the sick room 
but came down in a few minutes to inquire, “Have you got a cork-screw?” 
He took the tool and disappeared up the stairs for the second time. 
Several minutes later he was back. “Got a screw driver?” he asked the 
anxious Kelly. 
Instrument in hand, he went upstairs again. 
Almost immediately he was back. “A chisel and mallet, quickly,” he 
demanded. 
The distraught husband could stand it no longer. 
“For the love of heaven, doctor,” he begged, “what's the matter with 
my wife?” 
“Don’t know yet,” was the reply. “Can't get my medicine bag open.” 
—Ernest Maass 
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Here shown in their more conventional roles are five “finds” of modern decorators 


Things Aren’t 
What They Seem 


® Here are some standard industrial materials put to unexpected home use 
by architect Henry Hebbeln. Such unconventional home adaptation of odd 
materials brings a saving of original purchase money and upkeep time as well 
as a desirable simplicity of fori and function. Scrubbable, almost indestruc- 
tible cocoa-matting, for example, takes to contemporary settings as handsomely 
as regular rough-textured carpeting priced at $8 or more a yard, yet it costs 
less than $2 a square yard. You can make a flush-door table for under $20, 
“paper” a wall with acoustic tile for 18 cents a square foot, and when you see 
the laboratory equipment supplier’s low prices you'll be tempted to use the 
chemists’ strong, beautiful glass and porcelain for everything from flower vases 
to herb jars. Give you some ideas? When you think in terms of “what’s func- 
tional” instead of “what's fitting,” as you see, strange things happen! 
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Amos Alonzo 








Grand Old Man of 
the Gridiron 


BY MARTIN ABRAMSON 


Stagg has played, coached and invented 60 years of good football 


@ IN THE MODERN ARENA Of college 
football, an institution which has 
been quaintly defined as “the 
world’s greatest cesspool of hypoc- 
risy,” the reputation of one slight, 
shortish man with wistful blue 
eyes and a shaggy mane of milk- 
white hair, stands out like a shaft 
of fresh air blowing through a 
city dump. Not long ago, an emi- 
nent college coach privately dis- 
sected his profession into two 
classes. “One class,” he explained, 
“spends its time beating the brush 
for grid talent which will be asked 
to masquerade as college students 
in return for cash on the line—or 
for 56 other sub-rosa benefits. 

“The other class may be defined 
in just three little words—Amos 
Alonzo Stagg.” 

At 88, the career of the grid- 
iron’s Grand Old Man is a phe- 
nomenon which almost defies de- 
scription. Twice retired for age by 
“young” college prexies who have 
since settled permanently on their 
own back porches, he is still doing 
a 10-hour day, coaching football 
at tiny Susquehanna University in 
Selinsgrove, Pa. The oldest par- 


ticipant in American sport, he has 
a few months’ advantage on his 
only competitor, Philadelphia’s 
Connie Mack. He is the d 
that knits together every era in 
American football. As a schoolboy, 
with a feminine-styled smock for 
a uniform, he played with bladders 
rescued from slaughtered hogs. 
(Since 1890, the swine has had no 
relation to the football, but the 
term “pigskin” lingers on.) At 
Yale in 1889, he was selected to 
Walter Camp’s first All-American 
team. He is the last vestige of the 
football glory that was once Chi- 
cago University and the only active 
survivor of the giants of the Gold- 
en Twenties—the Knute Rocknes, 
the “Hurry Up” Yosts, the Pop 
Warners, the Bob Zuppkes. 

He is the inventor of the forward 
pass, the T-formation, the tackling 
dummy, the man-in-motion, the 
sliding offense, the spread forma- 
tion, the flanker, and hundreds of 
other wrinkles that are now an 
integral part of the game. The 
razzle-dazzle, wide-open style of 
modern play is pure plagiarism, 
lifted from Stagg creations of 1906. 
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He will never be too old to play 
“Edison.” Two years ago, he con- 
trived a gimmick called “The 
Buddy Pass” which beat Haverford 
College on a_ hair-raising final- 
minute play, 20-18. Currently, he 
is ready to unveil a tantalizing fall 
creation known as “The Tri-Con- 
tinental Pass.” 

He is the last of the coaching 
Mohicans who teach football as 
a philosophy. “Stagg teaches self- 
discipline and self-reliance by his 
own selflessness and his under- 
standing of individual weaknesses,” 
points out Merrill C. Meigs, a 
vice-president of the Hearst Pub- 
lishing empire and a former Stagg 
man. “I don’t know one person 
who has played under him and 
who has not been strongly influ- 
enced by his ideals of life.” 


It is considered by some a trag- 
edy that a colossus like Stagg 
should be reduced to coaching a 
collegiate pygmy that rates a vic- 
tory over New York’s City College 
before 2,000 fans as a sparkling 


achievement indeed. It is no trag- 


edy to Stagg himself. No man 
who still insists that the slogan 
“football is important only as a 
character-builder” is useful for 
something besides an after-dinner 
joke, could ‘possibly thrive in the 
big-time grid climate of today. In 
1932, after Chicago told Stagg he 
was too old, he received offers from 
many name colleges. He chose 
College of the Pacific because he 
felt there would be no problems 
of commercialism. Yet strangely 
enough, after his great skill trans- 
formed little Pacific into a giant- 
killer, the heavy wine of triumph 
began to affect the sobriety of the 
college heads. They wanted to in- 
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sure continual “big-time” victories. 
There is only one way to do that. 
It is not the Stagg way. Officially, 
Stagg was retired for age in 1946, 
and only a few people know there 
is another chapter to that story. 

When he spurned a lucrative 
honorary position and joined Amos 
Alonzo, Jr., oldest of his three 
children, as Susquehanna co-coach, 
he found a school that did not 
truckle to the box-office. In Selins- 
grove there are no jobs for athletes, 
no athletic scholarships, no train- 
ing table, no spring training and 
no tampering with scholastic stan- 
dards. Few of the athletes have 
had high school experience, and 
the great Stagg has to spend most 
of his time drilling them in rudi- 
mentary tactics. Yet, 46 out of the 
male student population of 225 
came out for football last year and, 
despite six defeats, 45 remained 
with the squad until the dire end, 
an unheard-of percentage in mod- 
ern football. 

The Stagg code for the word 
“gentleman” belongs to the age of 
the black broadcloth and the swal- 
low-tailed coat. One of his Chicago 
teams lost a heartbreaker to Ohio 
State one year on a patently bad 
decision by an official. Stagg had 
uncorked a surprise flanker play 
which carried 57 yards to the 
game-winning touchdown, but the 
official, unfamiliar with the play, 
nullified the score. The game 
ended in a near-riot but all Stagg 
would say to angry sportswriters 
was, “Yes, I am a little disturbed 
about the way things turned out. 
I’ve misplaced my top-coat and 
Mrs. Stagg will be furious.” 

For some time after he was 
forced out of Chicago following 41 
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years of coaching and six Big Ten 
titles, he would sit up late at night 
and cry, thinking of the old friends 
left behind. Then in 1938, Chi- 
cago invited him back with his 
Pacific team for a _ post-season 
game. The Old Man’s new team 
walloped his old team, 32-0, and 
Stagg glowed as the crowd gave 
him a deafening ovation. But when 
he was asked if he was enjoying 
his revenge, his face paled. “I 
never thought of revenge,” he said. 
Later he told old football asso- 
ciates, “I wish you would help 


Chicago. They need help badly.” 

The Stagg formula for personal 
living is based on the ancient rules 
of Spartan asceticism—virility, val- 
or, cleanliness and sobriety. Stagg 
does not drink (coffee or whiskey) , 
smoke or curse, and he applies the 


same restrictions to his players. He 
once- benched a star player and 
lost a game because the player in- 
sisted on humming off-color ditties. 
Stagg men 20 and 30 years out of 
college instinctively snuff out their 
smokes as a mark of respect when- 
ever they meet their old coach. 
Because of his somewhat sober 
regimen, Stagg has been known as 
“The Old Man” ever since he was 
30. In 1916, when he knocked his 
sacroiliac out of kilter and had to 
coach from a motorcycle sidecar, 
there was talk of retiring him be- 
cause he looked “so old and frail”! 

Stagg is often called the great- 
est male strategist in football—be- 
cause his 76-year-old wife is by 
way of being the sport’s greatest 
female strategist. e Stagg love 
story is the kind poets moon about. 
When Stella Robertson was a 17- 
year-old freshman at Chicago, she 
chanced on a football lecture being 
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delivered by the 29-year-old coach. 
“TI didn’t know a halfback from a 
mouse-trap in those days, but I 
liked the looks of the lecturer,” she 
recalls. When the coach and the 
co-ed were married two years later, 
they went off with the team to 
play Stanford in the first intersec- 
tional game in history. Chicago 
papers commented: “Coach Stagg 
really loves his football. Did you 
ever hear of a bridegroom taking 22 
men along on his honeymoon?” 
Mrs. Stagg applied herself so 
assiduously to her husband’s pro- 
fession that she became first an 
expert on diagramming plays, and 
later a scout. Ever since 1908, she 
has sat in the press box, diagram- 
ming thousands of plays and re* 
porting weaknesses in enemy de- 
fense to her husband by telephone. 
She is at every practice session, 
taking notes on the team’s progress 
and charting their maneuvers. Not 
long ago, when Susquehanna had 
an off-day, she disappeared early 
one Saturday morning. At night, 
when Stagg was nearly frantic with 
worry, she turned up, smiling. “I 
decided to scout Dickinson,” she 
said, and dropped 40 pages of notes 
on the table. It was as thorough a 
report as she’d ever done on the 
likes of Michigan, Minnesota or 
California. “By the way, Alonzo,” 
she pointed out, “you can get a 
pass receiver behind their left-half- 
back. He’s slow on covering.” 
With the score tied 27-all the 
next Saturday, Susquehanna came 
briskly out of the huddle in the 
final quarter. The quarterback 
faded deep to pass. The receiver 
darted into the area guarded by 
the left-halfback in question. The 
pass shot over the back’s head, and 
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the receiver grabbed it and ran like 
a thief for the winning score. Mrs. 
Stagg merely nodded in profes- 
sional approval. 

The good life has brought to 
both Staggs an astonishing degree 
of good health. There was a wide- 
spread report that when they came 
to Susquehanna in 1947, Amos 
Alonzo had confidently insisted on 
signing a 10-year contract. Stagg 
denies it. “I’m not big enough to 
challenge the Almighty,” he says. 
“All I know is that a man has the 
right to go on serving just as long 
as he can still produce something 
of benefit to his fellow man.” 

Since Stagg’s formal pronounce- 
ments often take on a Puritanical 
quality, it is not surprising to note 
that he was once a student of the 
ministry. The son of a West 
Orange, N. J., cobbler, he was 
born in what was, even in 1867, 
appalling poverty. To stay in school, 
he had to cut hay, tend furnaces 
and beat carpets in off hours. 

From the hayfields, Stagg saved 
up enough money to enter Yale 
as a divinity student. He matric- 
ulated with a capital of $32 and a 
budget of 20 cents a day for meals. 
One night he was found nearly 
unconscious from malnutrition. 
Henry Stimson, his classmate and 
statesman of a later-day, got him a 
job as a student waiter. 

*The frail, 140-pound Stagg be- 
came an All-American in what was 
called the “brute era” of football, 
because of its high percentage of 
smashed skulls and broken collar- 
bones. Despite this distinction, he 
was better known as a baseball 
player. He pitched Yale to five 
championships—one as a graduate 
student—and one year struck out 
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118 men in 11 games. Professional 
baseball teams made him hand- 
some offers, but he would not take 
time off from his religious studies. 
At Yale Divinity School, Stagg 
was called one afternoon to ad- 
dress a YMCA conference. After- 
wards, he heard one of the noted 
speakers on the comment: 
“Too bad about that fellow—he 
can’t preach a sermon.” The 
would-be minister was understand- 
ably shocked. When Dr. William 
Rainey Harper offered him the 
combined position of athletic di- 
rector, football, track and baseball 
coach at a new university being 
conjured out of the raw Chicago 
prairie by Rockefeller money, he 
wrote in answer: “After much 
thought and prayer, I feel that my 
life can best be used for my Mas- 
ter’s service in the position which 
you have offered.” Stagg never 
made another public speech until 
he reached the age of 59. 
Reporting to Chicago in 1892, 
Stagg found himself an athletic 
director without a stadium. He 
forthwith collected $866 from stu- 
dents and faculty, hired one car- 
penter and dragooned enough stu- 
dent labor to hack out a makeshift 
field. Today, Stagg Field remains 
a monument to the Old Man of the 
Midway. Ground deep into its 
sod are the memories of champion- 
ships won despite inferior mate- 
rial; of his All-Americans like Fritz 
Crisler, Wally Steffen and Walter 
Eckersall, who like the Old Man 
was a 140-pounder unafraid of 
heavyweights; of his greatest all- 
time team, the undefeated 1905 
eleven which upset mighty Mich- 
igan, 2-0, after the president of 
the college, dying of cancer, sent 
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a half-time note to the Chicago 
dressing room, pleading for victory. 
Stagg is an admirable story- 
teller, and many of his pre 
and half-time pep talks to his 1950 
squad consist entirely of anecdotes 
culled from those great days gone 
by. But he is not a man to live 
in the past. All his anecdotes are se- 
lected on the basis of current utility. 

“He'll put his arm around you,” 
says halfback Gene Fenstermacher, 
“and say, ‘Son, 45 years ago, the 
great Eckersall was on the 30-yard 
line, just about where you’re stand- 
ing now. He called for a pass 
against Michigan and that Wol- 
verine line poured right in on him. 
Did he tighten up and get thrown 
for a loss? He did not! He just 
tucked that little football under his 
arm and ran around the end for 
30 yards. Son, that team we're 
playing today outweighs us in the 
line and you’re going to be rushed. 
You'll remember what Eckersall 
did, now won’t you” 

“By the time he’s finished talk- 
ing, you’re so keyed up you can’t 
wait to get that ball and put old 
Eckersall to shame.” 

The Old Man calls all his play- 
ers “Son” and it ceases to be a 
term of affection only if it is ac- 
companied with a glower and the 
word comes out deep-throated and 
with sharp emphasis. Although he 
never carries a grudge and can’t 
remain angry for long, he knows 
the value of an occasional bawling 
out. Since he does not swear and 
abhors slang, his most condemna- 
tory word is “jackass.” 

During the grid season, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stagg Sr. come East from their 
home in Stockton, California, to 
live with their son and his family 


in the last brick house along s 
Faculty Row. The Old Man’s daily 
routine hasn’t changed in 40 years. 
After a sound eight-hour sleep, he 
bounds out of bed at six and begins 
working on new plays. At 7:30, 
he has a breakfast of oatmeal and 
milk, walks two miles to town and 
back, jogging briskly for the last 
three blocks. Then his wife goes 
over the notes on the previous 
practice with him, and he maps a 

for the afternoon. Lunch 
at 11:30 generally consists of split- 
pea soup, meat and a glass of milk. 
After lunch, he naps for an hour, 
then takes another mile walk and 
finally accompanies his wife to the 
practice session. 

As the white-haired couple stroll 
along the neatly trimmed rows 
of shrubbery toward Crusader Field, 
they play a 58-year-old game 
which consists of estimating the 
length of football kicks. Each time 
they hear the “whoomp” of an 
unseen pigskin getting the boot, they 
count the seconds until a dull thud 
informs them that the ball has 
landed. “A good 45 yards,” Mr. 
Stagg will say. “No, only 40,” Mrs. 
Stagg will insist. “There’s a strong 
wind today. I think it carried the 
ball high up.” 

During the concentrated drill, 
Stagg Jr. runs the defense and fills 
in as trainer while Senior takes 
charge of the offense. As a con- 
cession to his 80th birthday, he 
gave up scrimmaging in 1942, but 
when he demonstrates plays he is 
still the whirling dervish of yester- 
year. His hearing is perfect, he 
uses glasses only for reading, and 
the years have not dulled his powers 
of perception or his facile memory. 

Practice over, the only family 
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coaching combination in gridiron 
history wends its way homeward. 
At six, Stagg Sr. has a dinner con- 
sisting of a salad, a small portion 
of meat, a potato and a glass of 
milk, changes his shoes and settles 
down for intensive strategy plan- 
ning for the coming week’s game. 
At nine, he and his helpmeet go 
out for another walk. His routine 
changes only slightly on Saturday 
—game day. Although his outer 
mien on the bench is calm and sure, 
deep inside him you will find en- 
thusiasm and an eager zest for 
victory. 

Stagg follows his ex-players’ 
careers with intense interest. There 
are 26,000 members of the Stagg 
alumni—including Congressmen, 
judges, surgeons and generals in 
wholesale lots—and no athletic 
coach has ever had a graduate 
army who remember him with such 
loyal reverence. “Whenever we get 
together, we talk for hours about 
The Old Man and the influence he 
had on us. Then we all go home, 
feeling the better for it,” says Har- 
old Moulton, president of the 
famed Brookings Institute. 

On Sundays, The Old Man likes 
to pore over books of famous prov- 
erbs. He is particularly fond of 
quoting this one by Louis Pasteur: 

“Blessed is he who carries with 
him a God, an ideal, and obeys it 

. the springs of great thought 
and great actions reflect the light 
from the Infinite.” 

This is the kind of light that 88- 
year-old Amos Alonzo Stagg has 
carried onto sweating, dusty ath- 
letic fields ever since 1892. Not 
too many people will be surprised 
if he is still carrying it in 1962, 
when he reaches the century mark. 

as 
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It was spring. For three months 
now, lying there in the clean bare 
room, he had not seen a tree. But 
Whitaker, in the bed by the win- 
dow, could see the street below. He 
was always talking, as he was talk- 
ing now, about the first green shoots 
and foliage and about the little 
typist—he said she was a typist and 
pretty, too—who passed every 
morning and evening. All day long 
he lay there, sick and still, staring 
at the gray wall and listening en- 
viously to Whitaker. A vision of the 
street he could not see grew like a 
mosaic on the wall. Every day 
Whitaker gave him something new, 
a dogfight, the new milk wagon, or 
a householder smoking in his back 
yard. These bright fragments he in- 
serted carefully into the whole, and 
trimmed and polished until the 
wall. before him almost became a 
window through which he too could 
see the street. 


There was nothing else to do but 
listen. Books had grown stale and, 
with his low fever, reading hurt his 


eyes anyway. When his friends 
came to visit him they always said 
the same thing. Of course he was 
not feeling better. Tuberculosis was 
not the colic. One didn’t get well 
overnight. The only thing was to 
lie quiet on the right side so the 
lesions wouldn’t drain, and wonder 
how the trees looked in the street 
outside. 

He wished he had the bed by the 
window instead of Whitaker. Then 
he could look out. He could watch 
the leaves unfurl and the flowers 
sprieg up and the people in the 
street as well. If he could see them 
come and go, it would be quite easy 
for him to feel a part of things 
again. Besides, he thought Whitaker 
preened himself on having such a 
fine place. (Though God knows 
there was no reason why he should. 
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The Men 
Who Chose 
This Story 


York that bears their name. 





Kenneth Littauer 


As fiction editor of Collier's Weekly for 22 years, Kenneth Littauer’s fame 
is well established in the field. He discovered and brought to public atten- 
tion many of the great writers of these times. 

Max Wilkinson, for about the same length of time, was an editor of fiction 
for Adventure, Collier’s and Esquire. He became managing editor of Good 
Housekeeping, and recently completed a tour of duty as head of the scenario 
department of’the Sam Goldwyn studios in Hollywood. 

Littauer and Wilkinson have teamed up to form the literary agency in New 








The doctor had assigned the beds.) 
And Whitaker had begun to use 
what seemed a superior tone, as if 
he were the owner and proprietor 
of all outdoors, as if one could not 
understand what a car or hand- 
organ was, or even a tree. He was 
certain it was a superior tone. As 
if one were a child. Yes, it was 
clear that Whitaker held one end 
of the thread that Ied back into 
what he was coming to call “life.” 
And he was coming to hate Whit- 
aker because he held it. At first he 
was astonished at his own baseness. 
He had always regarded himself as 
a decent fellow. He did not know 
that confinement and disease can 
taint decency. “This is silly. I really 
ought not to notice it at all. I am 
30 years old. People, men, do 
not...” The naiveté of the process 
disgusted him but he went through 
it like a rosary every day for a 
while, and sometimes he was polite 
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to Whitaker afterward. As the days 
went by, each like the last, he hated 
Whitaker simply, and did not think 
about the baseness. 

Whitaker’s heart attacks evened 
things up. They were the price he 
paid for the best bed. It was quite 
reasonable. One could not have 
everything gratis. Sometimes in the 
night Whitaker would sit upright 
in the bed choking and panting. 
His heart would beat 200 to the 
minute then, the doctors said. It 
was very hard for him to get enough 
air into his rotting lungs. 

At the first movement he would 
be awake, and for 30 or 40 seconds 
he would watch Whitaker’s shoul- 
ders heave and his head jerk. Then 
with a feeling of condescension he 
would press the button to call the 
night nurse. Usually she could re- 
lieve Whitaker but, when it was 
very bad, doctors would be called. 
They came partly dressed and 
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yawning. They would lean over 
Whitaker in the dark room and 
talk in low voices. The paroxysms 
were dangerous when they went on 
too long, for both his lungs were 
partly collapsed and, if his heart 
were not slowed down, he might 
die for lack of air. Resting on his 
elbow in the far bed, he would 
watch with secret satisfaction as if 
justice were being done. Even in 
the night when he was waked from 
sleep, he was angry with Whitaker. 

All through the empty summer, 
the anger grew and festered in him 
like a sore he could not leave alone. 
Remorse was rare and short-lived 
when it came, and his thoughts 
slid back into his grievance with 
a maddening gravity. He would re- 
cite to himself, like a nursery 
rhyme, his winter in Mexico or his 
battle with the trout, but just as he 
was ready with the net, had got a 
firm footing in the swirling water, 
Whitaker would begin about some 
children in the street, and he would 
be snatched back to be hot and sick 
again in this damned narrow room. 
“He doesn’t have to do that,” he 
thought bitterly. He was sure Whit- 
aker knew it hurt, always to hear 
about the street and never to sec it. 

At sundown his fever rose and, 
as the room grew dim, his head 
ached and the daytime clarity of 
his mind vanished. When he looked 
at the pale oblong of the window, 
it seemed to him a gateway, and 
beyond it were all the joys and 
brightness he had been forced to 
forsake. If he could only stand at 
the gate and look out, but no, there 
was Whitaker like a demon guard- 
ing the way. It was the gateway to 
life, and in the darkness Whitaker’s 
gaunt face began to assume the 


shape and hollows of a skull. He 
was Death, of course. The reverend 
sonorities of the Church arose in 
his mind, confusing him. Phrases 
about Death and Life, solemn and 
distorted, he remembered from 
hymns and prayer books. If he 
could vanquish Death, he would be 
granted everlasting life. 

“That little girl just passed, the 
stenographer. She’s got a bouquet.” 

“And you would kill her if you 
had the chance, just as you would 
kill me,” he would mutter to him- 
self. 

Suddenly one night he saw his 
course clearly: he would not press 
the button. When he heard Whit- 
aker begin to twitch and pant, he 
would not press the button. The 
nurse would not come and Whit- 
aker would die. Through the steam- 
ing days of late summer when the 
street outside was full of people 
that he could not see; when Whit- 
aker lay describing with brutal de- 
tail these men and women who 
were well and strong, who could 
even go on holidays, he stared at 
the bare gray wall, smiling over his 
secret. The nurse would find Whit- 
aker when she made her rounds. 
The doctors would come shaking 
their heads and clucking. They 
would wheel him out on a stretcher 
with a sheet over him. Then he 
would have the bed by the window. 
He could look out upon the world 
again and this would make him 
well. No, the next time—or the 
time after—he would not press the 
button. 

So he became slyly polite. There 
was no more sullen silence before 
Whitaker’s unending chronicle; he 
made talk, even put questions with 
a false vivacity. This was difficult, 
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for when he looked toward the 
other bed, he felt a horrible disgust. 
The frantic nights of fever had im- 
printed the image of Death on 
Whitaker, and though the sun was 
in the room, he saw the fieshless 
sockets and the bone. He always 
thought of Whitaker as “He” now, 
and in dealing with such an adver- 
sary one must be courteous so that 
He may not suspect anything. By 
this time he never doubted he was 
right. He was even righteous. 

One evening when the autumn 
rains had set in and the wind pried 
at the window, Whitaker lay sup- 
ported by his pillows, looking out. 

“You should see the trees sway 
and the lights flicker in the street. 
Winter’s coming.” 

“See Him, see Death,” he 
thought, “high over the city, urging 
on in His heart the winds and the 


cold. He wants the year to die also.” 
If he could watch over the city 
from that vantage point—it was 


The Girl on 
The Cover 


like a tower—he would bring back 
the year. Firm on that parapet, he 
would have the power, somehow, 
to make this bleak season blossom 
as the rose. That was it, “blossom 
as the rose.” He would make it 
warm and pleasant, not cold like 
the night outside and never so hot 
as his head felt now, but warm and 
green with bright flowers, and the 
people would be happy always. But 
he must have the towers so he could 
watch and see that nothing went 
wrong. Death barred the way, and 
over Him he must gain the victory. 

A sigh came from the other bed. 
Whitaker was asleep. 

If it could only happen tonight! 
Punishment was long delayed. It 
must happen tonight, for had He 
not lounged there at His ease con- 
triving evil things in His heart, 
monstrous things against the year 
itself? Surely. these wicked desires 
would weigh heavily on His heart 
and make it beat too fast. This was 
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a just retribution, the wages of 
. Soon. 

en The wind spat hard raindrops 
against the window. He turned and 
twisted, secking a cool place on the 
pillow. Suddenly there was a gasp, 
and Whitaker lurched upright in 
his bed, panting and choking. Dim 
against the window like a shadow, 
he could see him writhe and strug- 
gle for air. It sounded like a dog 
that had run too far. This was the 
time. Now He would die. He smiled 
calmly into the darkness and waited 
for Him to stop heaving and pant- 
ing and shaking the bed and die. It 
was very severe this time, and at 
the end Whitaker broke into long 
dry sobs. Presently the sobbing 
stopped, and the room was still ex- 
cept for the spatter of the rain on 
the glass. He looked over cautious- 


ly. At last. He was dead. In the 
morning when the street shone in 
the sun, he would go to the tower 
and keep watch over the city. 


In the morning, the bed next the 
window was empty. When the 
house physician made his round, he 
asked him, “Would it be possible 
for me to have that bed there?” 

The physician wore a white coat. 
He stood making notes in a book. 
“Why, yes, I think so,” he said, and 
then, looking up, “Too bad you 
didn’t hear poor Whitaker last 
night. You might have saved him.” 

“T save Him?” 

“Yes, you could have pressed the 
call-button for the nurse.” 

“Yes. I might have.” 

The doctor went out, and the 
nurses moved him to the bed by 
the window. Soberly, without haste, 
he arranged the pillows, making 
ready to look out, as one who had 
come into a kingdom. But when he 
looked, it was not into a sunlit 
street. There were no trees. Below 
him was a rear courtyard of the 
hospital, a blank place, and all day 
long it was empty. 








® 1 GRADUATED (years ago and 
summa cum laude) from the 
What’s-Left-Over School, and am 
at this very moment earning my 
post-graduate degree, a Doctorate 
of Gastronomical Subterfuge. 

I love everything about it, in- 
cluding my professors. Since classes 
in this completely non-exclusive 
college can last anywhere from five 
minutes to five’ decades, my teach- 
ers have been legion, from a large 
Englishwoman born in a jungle- 
hammock in New Guinea to an 
equally ample American born in a 
‘dirt-floored shack in Tennessee. 
And they and my own active taste- 
buds have convinced me that left- 
overs are often much better than 
freshly cooked foods, for a dozen 
good reasons including their de- 
mand for more ingenuity. 

The hardest thing to cope with, 
I have learned, is Prejudice. 

My father, for instance, leers 
downward and to the left of his 
long nose whenever we serve any- 
thing baked in a casserole. 

Casseroles, praise be, are gener- 
ally considered a part of modern 
living. They can, and often do, 
contain appetizing mixtures of 
good food which can be prepared 
in advance by busy housekeepers 
and heated at will. 

But to my father, raised in an 
age of simplicity as well as plenty, 
they are an insult. A casserole, 
even if I have used a whole young 
chicken and a pound of fresh 
mushrooms and a pint of good 
broth and some priceless saffron 
and a package of wild rice, is to 
him simply an excuse to thrust 
upon him a ‘foreign’ mishmosh of 
old scraps, and not a risotto a la 
milanaise et mode de moi-meme. . . 





He firmly believes that left- 
overs should be treated candidly 
as such, preferably when he has to 
go to a Chamber of Commerce 
banquet. If by chance he must be 
at home, a hash can be made, and 
the whole put upon hot biscuits, 
and downed with an uncomplain- 
ing but blatant resignation which 
inspires in me, if not all other 
women, an almost homicidal ex- 
asperation. 

There is, happily for us grad- 
uates, a technique involving a few 
bald-faced tricks, called in my cur- 
rent vocabulary Fooling Father (or 
George, or Uncle Wilbert). It de- 
mands at least a working knowl- 
edge of both the kitchen and the 
victim, and when the two are well 
blended the results can be superb. 

A certain amount of quiet in- 
doctrination is needed. To Father, 
all cold chicken is what couldn’t 
be eaten while the bird was hot. 
It has apparently never occurred 
to him that a fowl can be roasted, 
allowed to cool, and then served, 
proud and entire, for a summer 
feast. Therefore I do exactly that: 
I take care to baste well with a 
mixture of half butter and half 
olive oil, to make a fine glaze; I 
let the bird cool but not become 
chilled, which would dull both its 
looks and its flavor and make it 
less succulent. 

Most important of all, I present 
it with discreet fanfare, instead of 
slipping it almost covertly upon 
the table in creamed tattered 
pieces, or else picked from the 
bones into a salad, as Pappy has 
always thought “left-over chicken” 
would, indeed must, be served. 

He is baffled . . . and I am 
happy, for nothing is more devout- 


Take one chicken bone, 
four tired asparagus spears, 
a flat bottle of beer— 
and presto—morning- 

after miracles like these 


ly to be wished for in family gas- 
tronomy than the strong element 
of bewilderment. 

As a direct result of this treat- 
ment of both my father and the 
chicken, the next time we have 
something good made from beef, 
for instance, he does not eat it in 
resigned recognition of last Sun- 
day’s roast. He titillates his weary 
old tastebuds with the possibility 
that perhaps I, in a wild, extrava- 
gant moment, actually bought a 
cut of meat and grilled it, just for 
this one dish! Decades of condi- 
tioning fall comfortably from him, 
and he tucks into the delicacy with- 
out a single thought of the bad 
word “left-over.” 

There are a few basic rules in 
such a course. I usually let at 
least 36 hours go by before I use 
the same food for the second time. 
I change it radically: green beans 
tossed with sweet butter and salt 
and pepper the first time, and sim- 
mered with more butter and sliced 
mushrooms and perhaps fresh to- 
matoes the next. I use plenty of 
fresh chopped herbs and season- 
ings the second time: parsley, mar- 
joram and basil, scallions, dill. I 
cook more than enough for the 
first, but so lightly that I can in- 
crease the potency of flavor the 
second time without exhausting it. 

It all comes down to a feeling 
of interest, I suppose. The Ho 
Hum attitude can spread so quick- 
ly from diner to cook and back 
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HOW DO YOU “FOOL FATHER”? 


SenD us the recipe for your most 
successful, original left-over dish. 
The more surprising its food com- 
binations, the better—so long as it’s 
good to eat, of course, and further 
proof of M.F.K. Fisher’s theory that 
left-overs can be tastier than first- 
time foods! We'll publish, from time 
to time, the most intriguing recipes 
sent in by our readers, and we'll pay 
$10 for each, on publication. Send 
your recipe to Pacgant, Department 
R, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
—and watch for more “fooling fa- 
ther” formulae in future issues of 
PAGEANT! Sorry, but we cannot ac- 
knowledge or return reader recipes. 











again, that it is more than merely 
amusing to put it into a kind of 
reverse, and as cook plan new 
camouflages and then as diner be 


baffled (as well as satisfied) by 
where the dish came from! 


Here, for instance, are . some 
recipes for (let us whisper the 
word) left-overs: 

For hashes, generally speaking, 
it’s best to cut up or chop, but 
never grind, the well-done, cold 
meat. Discard most of the fat. Mix 
well with the herbs, seasonings and 
moisture, and then let stand for a 
few hours before the final gentle 
browning or baking. 


Chicken hash: 
2 cups cut-up chicken 
| cup mixed parsley and green on- 
ions, finely chopped 
salt, pepper, optional pinch nutmeg 
'¢ cup dry white wine or broth 
fresh cream 
butter, or chicken fat 


Mix chicken, herbs and seasoning 
lightly together. Add enough liquids 
to bind all without making the mix- 
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ture mushy. Let stand, and taste for 
seasoning just before using. Use 
good shortening, in gently heated 
skillet. Stir well and then let alone 
if a crisp crust is desired, when the 
whole should be folded once like an 
omelet. Or sherry can be added at 
the last, and the mixture served on 


crisp toast. 


Cubed lamb is very good cooked 
into a kind of Armenian hash with 
onions, green pepper, olive oil and 
cream, and then baked for a few 
minutes on thick rounds of grilled 
eggplant . . . with rice or a pilaf, 
of course. : 

As for beef, a good hash of it 
is unbeatable, but the following 
recipe or a modification of it is 
always more “impressive” : 

Boeuf Moreno: 

\% cup thinly sliced pepper or pi- 

miento 

4 cup minced parsley and onion 

4 cup button mushrooms or pitted 
ripe olives 

Ye cup butter 

1 pound left-over steak or roast 

, cut in thin strips (prefer- 
ably about 44 inch by 2 by 3 
inches) 

2 cups basic brown sauce 
(flour, butter, beef stock, sea- 
soning) 

4 cup sour thick cream 

3 tablespoons brandy or whisky 

Simmer the pepper, parsley, onion 

and mushrooms in the butter in a 

shallow casserole until just tender. 

\dd the strips of meat and heat 

through. Add the cream slowly to 

the sauce. Add brandy. Pour sauce 
into the casserole and serve at once, 
with rice, toast or buttered noodles. 


Meat-pies are fine in this cate- 
gory too—with rich crusts green 
with chopped watercress, with 
diced cold pork tossed with 
chopped apple and sliced almonds. 

And then ham and pork and 
even beef are wonderful as the 








A HYMN TO LEFT-OVERS 


Chinese treat them, scrambled with 
eggs and then rice (yes, left-over 
rice!) ... 

As for curries, here is the basic 
recipe that haunted my childhood, 
which can be very good indeed: 


Hurry-up Curry: 

1 large onion, sliced thin 

4 cup bacon fat 

2 tablespoons hot curry powder 

th cup vinegar 

4 cup water 
| small can tomato sauce 
‘oa 2 cups chopped cooked meat 
any gravy left over 


Fry onion golden in fat. Mix curry 
well with vinegar and water. Add 
to onion and fry well. Add tomato 
sauce. Cook five minutes. Add meat 
and ible gravy, then let simmer 
for few minutes. Serve with rice. 
(This really sounds shockingly bad, 
but I loved it when I was somewhat 
younger and less devoted to curries 
which take three days to make.) 


To TELL THE WHOLE truth in 
——— humility: I like 
eft-overs so much that I usually 


manage to hide a few scraps. I 
feel, like any artist, that they would 
be wasted in the shared pot. I 
tuck them behind a pile of butter- 
cubes or a bowl of prunes, in the 


icebox. Then I wait until every- 
one is away... 

And perhaps my subtlest master- 
pieces are eaten in proud solitude 
simply because I could never ex- 
plain them. Recipes for such dishes 


THAT’S A GOOD ANSWER 


are almost impossible to set down, 
depending as they do on accident 
and mood. Who can ever foresee, 
in an ordinary pantry, when there 
will be exactly one slice of grilled 
liver, three shallots, a small jelly- 
glass of mushrooms-in-sour-cream, 
the bottom of a bottle of Tio Pepe 
sherry, and one hungry woman 
with A Plan? 

One of my latest triumphs was 
an usly thing composed of a small 
tin of chopped olives simmered 
lightly in their own and a little 
more good oil, and then tossed with 
about two cups of last night’s green 
beans and a small handful of 
minced parsley and scallions. (As 
I re-taste this on my mind’s palate 
I think a little tin of sliced pimien- 
to would have added valuably to 
the flavor and the color.) At the 
last, when it was sending up a fine 
fume, I put in a pat of butter and 
a couple of douses of soy sauce. 
Delicious! 

It is possible that some night I'll 
be alone and have a cup of truffled 
broth, a cold squab, a small bottle 
of correctly cold champagne. 

I do hope not! As a graduate 
of the What’s-Left-Over School, 
I’d rather look by myself in the 
icebox, find for myself a jar of 
yesterday noon’s potato soup, and 
a couple of withered chicken-wings, 
and the rapidly flattening remains 
of a bottle of stout . . . left-overs. 

as 





@ THREE THEATER PARTNERS were arguing about what they could do to 
make business better in their theater. 

One suggested that people would come to sit in the seats if they were 
covered with red leather, and another thought mohair would do the trick. 


Finally the third partner spoke. 
he said, “I think we should cut the admission price 
and cover the seats with people.” 


“If vou ask me,” 


—Burnse Goodson 
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Freeman (above ) and Caulfield (below ) have same measurements : 
ankle 8\,, calf 1214, thigh 1914. Difference is in grace and in 














general appearance. Here they dance, get into costumes for 
pictures, shower and pose for electricians setting up lights =® 











Television— 
Friend or Foe? 


BY JAMES POLING 


| According to transit-board 
member Victor Cohen, the Cleve- 
land trolley-system deficit of $140,- 
677 is due to customers staying 
home to watch TV. 

| A Los Angeles designer has 
created a foam-rubber-padded TV 
pantie—trademarked Little Miss 
Fanci Pants—for the rump-sprung, 
floor-anchored, tele-viewing mop- 
pet. 

{| A woman appeared at RCA’s 
stockholders meeting wearing a 
placard which read: “TV has 
ruined my life.” 

| In Cleveland the Alhambra 
Theater discovered 50 per cent of 
its admission-payers attended be- 
cause of the TV set in its lounge. 

| Mrs. Ardith Englehardt ap- 
plied for a divorce in Pasadena, 
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California, because, while watch- 
ing a video wrestling match, her 
husband pulled her off the couch 
“. .. and grabbed my toe in what 
he called a step-over toe hold.” 

{| A spokesman for the false- 
teeth industry attributes a sales 
decline to the fact that people are 
spending all their money on TV. 

{] In Mahopac, New York, the 
family of a young girl has crowded 
a grand piano into her bedroom, so 
that she can practice her scales 
without bothering her parents as 
they sit enthralled before their 
video screen. 


® THE ABOVE GRACE NOTES give a 
lively lilt to the chant that “Tele- 
vision will change American life 
even more than the auto did.” 








What’s going on? 

The industry can’t tell us, specifi- 
cally, despite the fact that TV has 
been more thoroughly researched 
than any other industry in history. 
The pulse-takers were in there 
making prenatal tests in 1946 when 
there were only 8,000 sets in the 
country; they acted as midwives at 
the accouchement of network TV 
in 1948; they are constantly fon- 
dling today’s 5¥2-million-set in- 
fant; they will undoubtedly explain 
the statistical facts of life to the 
20-million-set adolescent of 1952. 

These researchers have done a 
good job, in their fashion, but per- 
centage figures somehow fail to 
paint a very vivid picture, even 
when something called “the semi- 
interquartile range” is used in pre- 
senting the findings. 

While it was interesting to read 


in the Rutgers University report on 
“Social Effects of Television” that 
teen-agers devoted 0:24 hours to 
tele-viewing in the daytime, and 
2:09 in the evening, I found that 
I got a clearer idea of the impact 
of TV on children from a Yonkers 


dentist. He confessed to me that 
he and his wife had cravenly given 
in, against their better judgment, 
to the insistence of their two gram- 
mar-school daughters that they be 
allowed to come home daily at 
noon, instead of taking their cus- 
tomary lunch to school, so that 
they could see a TV program dur- 
ing the noon hour! 

So, in order to throw some light 
on the statistics, I conducted my 
own little door-to-door investiga- 
tion in five of the counties that sur- 
round New York. 

The first thing I discovered was 
that the set, itself, is a problem. 


This was called to my attention by 
Mrs. Andrew Lewis, of Mahopac, 
New York, when she asked me if it 
seemed strange to be sitting on a 
sofa that had its back turned to the 
fireplace so it could face the TV 
console. She might have put the 
set in the bedroom, as I discovered 
a couple in Westport, Connecticut, 
had done. Or she could have pur- 
chased some new furniture, de- 
signed by a man named Pahlmann, 
that rests on casters so that it can 
be turned from fireplace to TV set 
with ease and without damage to 
the rugs. And if she ever builds a 
new house, today’s architects stand 
ready to give her a fireplace-less, 
auditorium-shaped living room. 
Once the set is installed, gen- 
erally to no one’s complete satisfac- 
tion, and the screen is turned on, 
the whole family will naturally be 
drawn together before it and im- 
mobilized night after night. Survey- 
wise, this is known as “family- 
unity,” and there can be no deny- 
ing that TV seems to be as effective 
in drawing the family together as 
the automobile was in dispersing it. 
But “family unity” can sometimes 
mean no more than family prox- 
imity. Columbia University’s Bu- 
reau of Applied Social Research 
stated in a pilot study that “two- 
thirds of the families report engag- 
ing in cunflict, to varying degrees, 
over the programs to be viewed.” 
I’ve mentioned an example of 
friction that led to a divorce. Less 
dramatic, but still revealing, was 
the story of a Putnam County mu- 
sic teacher who liked to play as well 
as teach the piano. She told me 
she and her husband had many bit- 
ter arguments because, it seemed, 
every time she wanted to play he 
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had the boxing matches turned on 
full blast. It was some months be- 
fore it occurred to them that he 
could watch the fights without hav- 
ing the sound turned up. 

Further evidence that TV doesn’t 
automatically promote family unity 
came from a man in Croton Falls 
who told me, with malicious glee, 
that TV’s mystery shows had at 
least one thing in their favor: if 


he kept them on long enough they . 


eventually drove his mother-in-law 
to her bedroom. And a Suffolk 
County TV dealer told me that, in 
one instance, less than two weeks 
after he’d installed a set the man 
of the house called him up and 
ordered him to remove it, because 
family dissension had reached the 
point where his wife had not only 
stopped speaking to him—she’d 
stopped cooking. 

[t will not come as news to the 
George Fierro family of New York, 
or to any other family I inter- 
viewed, that W. B. Michael and 
J. N. Jordan of Princeton in their 
study, The Long Range Effect of 
TV on Family Habits, have dis- 
covered that in spite of friction a 
['V program is approximately four 
times as effective as a radio pro- 
gram in drawing a whole family 
together. The Fierros gather as a 
clan before the video screen prac- 
tically every night. If the three 
voung people have dates, they join 
the group around the screen (while 
this practice doesn’t stifle romance, 
one daughter was of the opinion 
that it probably retarded it). The 
family abandoned its traditional 
Saturday-night poker game a year 
ago with the advent of the set, and 
instead, what with neighbors and 
friends. now entertains an average 


of 15 people on that night. Mrs. 
Fierro points to stained upholstery, 
cigarette burns and glass rings on 
the furniture as mute witnesses to 
the set’s drawing power. 

In his new house in Scarsdale, 
N. Y., Edward Matson summed it 
up neatly. “Things have changed,” 
he said. “We’ve become a combina- 
tion saloon and picture house.” 

Elmo Roper, dean of opinion- 
samplers, supports Matson’s theory 
of change. Roper says, “We've 
found that TV owners do less of 
almost everything the rest of Amer- 
ica does. Among TV owners, look- 
ing at TV is easily the most im- 
portant and time-consuming, spare- 
time occupation.” 

And my researches, too, certainly 
showed that a “cathode psychosis” 
manifests itself in various ways. 
Jon Scott, of Mahopac, whose 
hobby is—or was—building model 
locomotives, has practically ignored 
his work bench since TV came into 
his life. Toni Steif, wife of a Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, lawyer, is so far 
behind in her correspondence that 
she is socially embarrassed. Larry 
Bruenn, a Manhattan advertising 
executive, who wrote publishable 
poetry on the side, hasn’t wooed his 
muse in months. Joan Shea, a New 
York radio and TV actress, who 
should know better, burned or 
scorched a half-dozen bras and slips 
before she became convinced that 
you can’t iron while watching a 
program. Edward Matson didn’t 
get his screens down last year until 
after the football season, and his 
wife, who has knitted his socks ever 
since they were married, has found 
TV and knitting so incompatible 
that he was forced to buy socks last 
winter. John Mitchell, of Eastport, 





TELEVISION——-FRIEND OR FOE 


N. Y., recently shocked his wife by 
canceling a fishing expedition in 
favor of watching the television 
series, “Crusade in Europe.” In 
other words, this electronic intruder 
can interfere with practically any 
human activity. 

The fact that families are either 
eating in front of the video screen, 
or altering their meal hours to fit 
in with TV’s programming has 
been so widely publicized that it is 
no longer newsworthy; and practi- 
cally every family I talked to ad- 
mitted to some alteration in their 
mealtime pattern. They also agreed, 
in toto, that they were, as the re- 
searchers had predicted, staying up 
later than was their custom for- 
merly. This trend has led to one 
of the most magnificent examples 
of rationalization in recorded his- 
tory. In a speech delivered before 
an advertising conference at Ohio 
State University, a prominent na- 
tional advertising executive said: 


“If television is stretching the num- 
ber of waking hours, by causing 
people to stay up later, then it is 
stretching the number of productive 
hours in the day: assuming, of course, 
that people can learn to get along 
on less sleep—and that TV viewing 
is productive. If it stretches the pro- 
ductive hours of the day, then it will 
surely add to the productive capacity 
of the nation. If it adds to the pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation, it 
makes a vital contribution to better 
living.” 


For this authority's information, 
people can learn to get along on 
less sleep. I say this on the au- 
thority of a nurse in an old ladies’ 
home at Yaphank, N. Y. She re- 
ports that, since TV came into the 
home, her charges have all learned 
to get along on less sleep; in fact, 


she has a dreadful time getting 
them to bed at a proper time. At 
11 p.m. her white-haired old ladies 
are all gathered around the screen, 
deeply and even violently en- 
grossed in their favorite program— 
wrestling! And the nurse solemnly 
swears that as these ladies stretch 
out the productive hours of the day 
they give vent to such cries as, 
“Twist his arm off . . . kill the bum 
... tie him in knots!” 

Whether or not you stretch your 
productive hours, TV will still take 
a large chunk of time out of your 
life. In the 65,000-set Milwaukee 
area, a survey states, 90 per cent of 
the owners spend an average of 
three hours a day with their sets. 
Other reports put the time spent 
in complete TV absorption as high 
as 3.86 hours a day. 


Three hours a day is 21 hours a 
week, which is more than 52 wak- 
ing days drained out of your year, 
and this means something has to 
give. What gives, of course, are 
your leisure-time activities. 


Radio listening is practically 
eliminated; many families told me 
they used it only for spot news and 
weather reports. The movies also 
take a serious rap. Nineteen-year- 
old Angela Fierro told me she 
hadn’t been to a movie in months, 
although she formerly attended 
three or four times a week, and 
another family has estimated that 
it has saved $432 in movie admis- 
sions since it bought a set. A Uni- 
versity of Miami survey revealed 
that 66 per cent of the set owners 
reported decreased attendance at 
the movies, 15 per cent said they 
never went any more. 

In a considerably less drastic 
manner than the movies, books, 
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magazines and newspapers are also 
being affected. Elmo Roper says 
that more than twice as many non- 
TV owners (39 per cent to 18 per 
cent) sit down to read in the evening 
as do TV-owners. And I discov- 
ered that most people admitted, 
with reluctance and considerable 
embarrassment, that Milton Berle, 
Ed Sullivan & Company had cut 
into their reading. 

But it was true: Larry Bruenn, 
highly literate, had unread maga- 
zines and untouched books stacked 
on his shelves and coffee table; Ed 
Steif, a lawyer, admitted that he 
was behind on his law journals, and 
that he had been trying for the past 
year to finish one of Toynbee’s 
books; Joan Shea had substituted 
a weekly news magazine for the 
evening paper, and Toni Steif said 
she’d just given up on the evening 
paper, as did several other wives I 
talked to. Of greater significance, 
for the future, at least, was the con- 
cern expressed by the Yonkers den- 
tist because his children never 
asked to be read to any more, and 
the statement made by Dr. Brum- 
baugh, head of Hunter College’s 
school for exceptional children, 
who told me that withdrawals from 
the school library had fallen off 
markedly. 

There is, in fact, growing na- 
tional concern over the effect of 
this new medium on children; it is 
almost impossible to over-state the 
power of TV’s impact on the 
young. The Howells recently told 
their two boys, who were becoming 
laggard in getting up and dressing 
in the morning, that TV would be 
denied them on the days they were 
late for breakfast. Around 4:30 the 


following morning they were awak- 


ened by noises in the house and 
discovered their six-year-old up and 
dressed! He was taking no chances. 

Principal Joseph Franchina, of 
Burdick Junior High School in 
Stamford, Connecticut, worried 
because grades were dropping 
throughout his school, discovered 
that 50 per cent of his pupils were 
averaging close to four hours a day 
watching TV. At the end of each 
week they'd spent as much time in 
front of the video screen as they'd 
spent with their teachers! At Abra- 
ham Clark High School, in Roselle, 
New Jersey, it was found that the 
grades of students who watched TV 
regularly had dropped an average 
15 per cent. Many similar studies 
throughout the country have caused 
grave concern to educators, al- 
though George Jennings, Director 
of Radio and Television for the 
Board of Education of Chicago, 
tells me that he questions the sig- 
nificance of some of these surveys 
because they “are not controlled: 
the sampling is far too small; and 
the grading system in all education 
systems is far from satisfactory.” 
Some of Mr. Jennings’s objections 
will be met by a survey being made 
by the United Parents Association 
of New York, which will go into 
100,000 homes. If the early returns 
are any indication, Mrs. Belle Cos- 
mides, director of the project, tells 
me, educators will find little in this 
report to encourage them. 

Here, of course, the fault lies 
neither with the children nor the 
television set—as was clearly dem- 
onstrated in a poll taken by the 
editor of a Fort Worth newspaper, 
who interviewed 140 high-school 
students who had TV sets in their 
homes and discovered that less than 
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20 of them had ever had any re- 
striction placed on their tele-view- 
ing by their parents! 

Parents face other problems than 
those connected with homework 
and with resisting their offspring’s 
efforts to turn the house into a 
ranch. Should kids be permitted 
to eat every evening meal from a 
card table set up in front of the 
screen? How late should children 
be allowed to watch shows? (The 
Bureau of Applied Social Research 
found that 50 per cent of the chil- 
dren in TV families had their 
sleeping hours affected, and An- 
drew Lewis, a Westchester teacher, 
told me sleepy kids were common- 
place in his school.) And how 
much should TV be allowed to in- 
terfere with a child’s normal out- 
door activities? As one father said 
to me, “My two boys are in the 
house watching baseball when they 
should be out playing with one.” 

Anyway you look at it, TV pre- 
sents problems—and these prob- 
lems become complex, indeed, 
where there are children. 

Furthermore, nothing has sur- 
prised the investigators—and many 
TV owners—more than to discover 
that the medium just doesn’t re- 
linquish its hold on a person. Its 
hypnotic power is as strong, gen- 
erally, in the third year of set 
ownership as it was in+the third 
month. As Ed Steif said, “It may 


POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION 


@ THE MAN AT THE police-clerk’s desk wanted help in serving a warrant. 


“What does the man look like?” asked the. clerk. 


mustache?” 


be easy not to turn the set on, but 
it’s certainly damned hard to turn 
it off.” 

Once you’ve taken TV to your 
bosom, life will never be quite the 
same again. True, I have heard 
rumors of people who actually con- 
trol their sets, but I’ve never met 
them. As far as I was able to dis- 
cover, in one way or another the 
TV set inevitably becomes some- 
thing of a Svengali. 

However, I do think Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, the actor, is unduly 
gloomy when he favors the atom 
bomb over television, saying: 

“Tt is better to be killed in an 
explosion than to have the human 
mind deteriorating in the home.” 

On the other hand, I have a 
suspicion that an advertising execu- 
tive was somewhat overstating the 
case when he said: 


“People have become actually appre- 
ciative of what television has done 
for them. . . . It’s a feeling that 
America has given them something. 
Maybe it’s that God has given them 
something. . . . When people again 
and again say to you, ‘We're so grate- 
ful for our set’ your heart beats with 
them, you feel with them their adu- 
lation for this miracle that American 
genius has wrought.” 


It’s a miracle, no doubt about 
it, but it’s a miracle that wears a 
confounding and perplexing price- 
tag. The question seems to be: Is 
it worth it? as 





“Does he have a 


“Don’t know,” was the answer. “If he does, he keeps it shaved off.” 
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Fireside Chatter 


—— FREER 


@ CHARLES M. scuwas, who in his life- 
time was involved in many high-pow- 
ered transactions, once found himself 
interested in the purchase of a neigh- 
bor’s cow. “Are you sure,” he asked 
doubtfully, “that she'll fit into my 
Guernsey herd?” 

“Well, I'm not so sure about that,” 
the neighbor admitted. 

“Have vou got any papers on her?” 

“Nope. I haven’t got a thing on her.” 

“Does she give lots of milk?” Schwab 
asked impatiently. 

“No, I can't say she gives lots of 
milk,” said the other. “But, Charles, 


I can tell you this. She's a gentle, good- 
natured old gal—and if she’s got any milk 


she'll give it to you:” Sam Wells 


@ BERNARD BARUCH Once invited a friend 
to a week-end’s shooting in his estate in 
South Carolina. His friend was anxious 
to bag onc of the wild turkeys which 
frequented the area. He saw plenty of 
game, but his aim was atrocious. Up 
until the last day of his visit, he ha« 
not hit one bird 

On the last day, Baruch’s guest plowed 
through the woods until he saw a fat 
turkey, perched complacently on a near- 
by tree branch. The nimrod crept even 
closer, took careful aim and fired. The 
bird dropped to the ground. 

The hunter dashed happily to the 
turkey and as he picked it up he no- 
ticed a card attached to its neck which 
said: “Compliments of B. Baruch.” 

—Tom Farrell 


@ WHEN FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT was 


BLUE AND GOLD 


Governor of New York, he played host 
to many callers of all descriptions. One 
day he arrived at his office with a friend, 
stopping in the anteroom long enough 
to tell a very old joke to those who 
were waiting for an audience. 

When Roosevelt and the friend closed 
the door of the Governor's private office. 
the friend commented on the vintage 
of the joke. 

“That's just the point,” Roosevelt 
laughed. “It tipped me oll. The ones 
who laughed want something.” 

—Georgine McCord 


@ FRANK CHANCE was always noted for 
his do-or-die spirit in baseball. One 
evening he was brooding about the game 
that afternoon in which the Cubs had 
left man after man stranded on the 
bases. His wife, seeking to comfort him, 
said soothingly, “Don’t worry, dear. You 
still have me.” 

“Listen,” replied Chance, “in that 
eighth inning I would have traded you 
for one base hit.” —Ellen Quinn 


@ BEATRICE LILLIE is the possessor of a 
fine string of pearls. During a dinner 
in London she was approached by a 
dowager who remarked about the pos- 
sibility of the pearls being imitations. 

“I assure you they're genuine,” pro- 
tested Miss Lillic. 

“I don’t believe it!” returned the 
dowager. “I'll wager you're not willing 
to let me test them by biting them!” 

“Of course you may,” agreed Miss 
Lillie. “But remember—it's hard to test 
real pearls with false teeth!” 
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This Younger Generation 


® Five-year-old Sammy was not al- 
ways polite and well-mannered, so 
his mother took him to Sunday 
School for the first time with some 
trepidation. As they walked home 
together, she asked anxiously: “Did 
you show the children how well you 
can behave, like Mother told you?” 
“Yes’m,” the child nodded con- 
fidently. “Why, I even said ‘no 
thank you’ when the teacher offered 
me a plate full of money!” 
—Len Perry 
@ In San Antonio, Texas, a keeper 
caught local high school students 
feeding bubble gum to the monkeys 
at the zoo. 


® Little Sylvia was fascinated by 
the elaborate wedding ceremony of 
her cousin and asked many ques- 
tions about it, when she returned 
home. 

“When I grow up,” she con- 
cluded wistfully, “I s’pose if I don’t 
get married I'll be an old maid like 
Aunt Mary, won't I?” 


for us women, isn’t it, Mother?” 
> 
—M. Rebecca Perry 


® Doctors at a Passaic, New Jersey, 
hospital X-rayed a bobby pin lodged 
in 19-month-old Theodore Leo’s 
bronchial tube and informed his 
parents that the only way it could 
be. removed was by an operation. 
At that moment Theodore coughed, 
and up came the pin. 


® A diminutive lass, whose mother’s 
hair was beginning to turn gray, 
was puzzled by the phenomenon. 
“What makes your hair do that, 
Mamma?” she demanded one day. 

Seizing the opportunity to drive 
home a moral lesson, the mother 
replied: “Every time you are § 
naughty and worry Mother, a gray 
hair grows.” 

Gertrude’s eyes grew wide with 
wonder. “Oh, Mamma,” she cried, 
“grandmother must have had an 
awful naughty little girl!” 

—Boyd G. Wood 





Her mother nod- 
ded. 

“And if I do get 
married,” Sylvia per- 
sisted, “Ill have a 
husband like Daddy. 
Isn’t that right?” 

“Why, yes,” an- 
swered her mother. 

Sylvia sighed: “It 
sure is a tough world 

















® A second-grade teacher, review- 
ing the year’s work, inquired of her 
pupils: “Who can tell us where the 
home of the swallow is?” 

After some hesitation, a pudgy 
youngster held up his hand, “I 
think,” he asserted, “that the home 


of the swallow is in the stommick.” 
—George B. Black 


® A man calling at his doctor’s 
home was met at the door by the 
physician’s little daughter. ““Daddy’s 
not here,” she said. “He’s over at 
the clinic giving an anesthetic.” 
“An anesthetic!” exclaimed the 
visitor teasingly. ““That’s a mighty 


% big word for a little girl to be*using. 


What does it mean?” 
“Tt means 25 bucks,” she an- 
swered wearily. 


® In Chicago, eight-year-old Johnny 


Dzildzie got his head caught in a 
soft-drink coin machine. 


® @ Every time Tommy was naughty 


his parents told him that the Angels 
were writing it down in their books. 
The threat worked like a charm 
until one day when Tommy startled 
them by saying: “It won’t do you 
any good to tell me the Angels are 
writing down in their books that 
I’m naughty, ’cause I know they 
aren't!” 

“How in the world do you know 
that?” his mother asked. 

“°Cause they think I’m dead up 
in Heaven,” he replied promptly. 

“Why should they think that?” 

“Well, I haven’t said my prayers 
for over a week!” —Mary Alkes 
® Jn Danbury, Connecticut, a four- 
year-old turned in a false alarm 
in the congested business district. 


—Libby Gates, 


When a fireman spied him and 
picked him up, the toddler punched 
him in the nose with one hand and 
with the other turned in another 
alarm, calling additional fre equip- 
ment to the scene. 


® The nine-year-old son of a movie 
star, having inherited his father’s 
winning personality, had quite a 
way with the girls. But he was 
apparently completely indifferent 
about his studies. 

As the school year drew near its 
close, the teacher noticed that Rob- 
ert had formed quite an attachment 
to the girl in front of him. 

“Robert,” she warned, “if you 
don’t study harder you may have to 
stay in this class next year—when 
Ruth is promoted to the fourth 
grade.” 

The youngster thought it over. 
“Oh, well,” he shrugged, “I guess 
there will be other little Ruths.” 


—Mary E. Thomson 


8 In Hoopeston, Illinois, teenagers 
Judy Holmes and Mary Lou Baker 
tied their dogs to parking meters, 
put nickels in the slots and spent 
the next hour shopping. 


® Not long after we had moved 
into our new house with our six- 
year-old son, Robbie, we went to 
see the people who had moved into 
our old home. We noticed, during 
the visit, that Robbie was com- 
pletely fascinated by their newly 
arrived baby girl. 

On the way back home Robbie 
turned to his mother and said 
thoughtfully: “It’s too bad we 
moved away so soon, because if we 
had waited we could have got that 
baby.” —Leland Hought 





Year-Round Santa 


BY CAROLINE ROGERS 


This should remove all doubt that there is such a gentleman 


@ TRAVIS WALSTON, 
a blind student at the 
University of Texas, 
knew what he want- 
ed, but he had just 
about given up the 
idea of ever getting 
it. What he wanted ; 
most was $51.05— 
the amount due the 
student-loan com- 
pany in Austin. Pay- 
ment of that debt 
would enable him to 
finish his last semes- 
ter there and so get 
his degree. 

He was mulling over the prob- 
lem when a special-delivery letter 
arrived, postmarked Hollywood. It 
was the strangest letter Travis 
Walston had ever received. It said: 


Dear Mr. Walston: 

Enclosed is a check for $100. Don’t 
worry—it’s good. Just sign your name 
on the back of it, then have somebody 
take it to the bank. They'll put it 
through, check with my bank in Cali- 
fornia, and in a few days you'll have 
the money. One of my helpers has 
told me about your plight, and with 
this you can continue your course at 
the university and graduate in Janu- 
ary. One thing I want you to remem- 
ber. This isn’t charity. You have 
someone wishing you luck and look- 
ing out for you. He calls himself 


“Santa Claus” and 
there are lots of 
Santas in the world. 
Good Luck, 
Santa Claus 


That was Decem- 
ber 16, 1948. A few 
days later in Frank, 
Pa., Mrs. Tillie Am- 
bler -received a sim- 
ilar letter. She had six 
children and was out 
of work. It was nearly 
Christmas. Tillie re- 
ceived a check for 
$40 “to make Christ- 
mas a little brighter 

for you and the children.” This too 
was signed “Santa Claus.” 

Since then the self-appointed St. 
Nick has taken on a year-round job 
of sending money—always anony- 
mously—to needy people through- 
out the country. Although he ap- 
parently has no set pattern, no 
single check has amounted to more 
than $200, none less than $25. 

At the beginning this mysterious, 
but real Santa, had to rely on the 
recommendations of a few friends 
or on newspaper or magazine re- 
ports for information about those 
who needed help desperately. Now 
he has a network of “helpers” 
throughout the country to ferret 
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out cases of extreme need and ad- 
vise him about them. Only on rare 
occasions does he help those who 
solicit aid. 

Word reached this unknown 
benefactor that Mrs. Laura Arthur, 
a widow in Huntington, West Va., 
having raised her own family, was 
struggling to bring up two mother- 
less boys during unusually hard 
times. Santa sent her a check for 
$100, and he says her letter of 
thanks brought him $1,000 worth 
of happiness. She wrote : 

Dear Santa Claus: 

Though I will never know who you 
are, I pray God will bless you and give 
you tenfold what you have given me. 
Ihe Bible says that He will never for- 
sake those who will try to do His will, 
and through you I have seen that 
happen. 

Possibly Santa’s most publicized 
donation was the $100 he sent to 
Sophie Shanks, a Cincinnati Negro 
woman, mother of nine children, 
who worked nights as a scrub- 
woman at the Netherlands-Plaza 
Hotel. The check, Santa wrote, was 
to be used in part for shoes for the 
children, who didn’t have any. 

Although Sophie credited the 
“Good Lord” with having sent the 
check, Santa was delighted with 
the ensuing results. People read 
about Sophie’s good fortune and 
sent a variety of other gifts for her 
family. A radio program brought 
her to New York to tell her story 
on the air. Santa felt encouraged: 
He had started others giving. 

While the traditional Yuletide 
Santa Claus is a jolly, white- 
bearded, plump old gentleman in a 
red suit trimmed with white fur, 
his real modern counterpart is a 
brisk, 35-year-old business execu- 
tive with a passion for secrecy in 


his charity. I learned, by accident, 
who he was, and he told me the 
facts in this‘story only on the con- 
dition that his identity remain a 
strict secret. He feels that once 
Santa’s identity becomes known, 
most of his usefulness will be gone. 
While he is a fairly prominent busi- 
ness executive, he is not what 
would generally be considered a 
wealthy man. 

Occasionally he gives sound ad- 
vice as well as money. Once, send- 
ing a gift to an impoverished 
mother who was on the verge of 
giving up her seven-year-old son 
for adoption, he wrote: 

I am enclosing a check for $150, 
for 1 understand you are not work- 
ing. This will help you to get back 
on your feet, but it is strictly a 
temporary measure, and I expect you 
to repay it. There are jobs available 
—good, wholesome, healthy jobs, if 
you are not too fussy. In taking any 
kind of work offered you, you'll find 
you will have a healthier attitude 
than you would staying around the 
house and considering your bad luck. 
A dishwashing or waitress job will at 
least be a step in the right direc- 
tion .. . Let's see what you can do on 
your own. Let me know what hap- 
pens. ... 

She eventually worked out her 
problem “on her own,” but Santa, 
as he always does, followed up to 
make sure. He wants to know not 
only when and if he can give addi- 
tional help but whether the money 
is spent for the things intended. 
He usually states specifically what 
the check is for. Only on rare oc- 
casions, he says, has the money 
been spent for other things. 

His whole philosophy evolves 
around “Practical” Golden Rules, 
and with each check he encloses 10 

i phed copies of his ver- 
sion of it for redistribution by the 





YEAR-ROUND SANTA 


recipients of his generosity. 
Santa believes that those who 
have done worth-while deeds 


should receive recognition. Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois was one 
such surprised individual. He re- 
ceived a check for $100 with the 
following note: 


I consider you one of the few Sen- 
tors who know the value of a dollar 
and where it should go to serve the 
best interests of our country . . . so 
I would appreciate it if you would 
give the enclosed $100 to some Wash- 
ington slum inhabitant of your choos- 
ing . .. Wherever you give the money, 
the recipient will realize that there 
still is a Santa Claus, that he still has 
a friend, and as long as one has a 
friend in the world there's hope. 


The Senator gave half the money 
to two boys for a summer-school 
course. The check took care of 
tuition, books and incidental ex- 
penses. The remaining $50 was 
used to move a family of 13 from 
the Washington slums to a farm in 
Virginia, where a house and job 
awaited the father. Moving cost 
$40, and there was $10 left for 
groceries. 

How did “Santa Claus” get 
started? 

“One day,” he confided to me, 


PREPARED PALEFACE 


“while engaged in the extremely 
unprofitable profession of selling 
toothbrushes, I got one of the 
greatest lifts of my life. I found a 
one-dollar bill on the sidewalk . . . 
I hadn’t asked anyone for it. It 
wasn’t charity. Yet there it was— 
and it was mine.” 

It’s that same element of sur- 
prise that he tries to bring to oth- 
ers. “That good luck out-of-the- 
blue,” he claims, “has a value you 
just can’t realize, unless you’ve ex- 
perienced it yourself.” 

Today, many years later, he con- 
trives to give to people that “a bit 
of good luck and applied Golden 
Rule will help back on their feet.” 

He uses a Hollywood bank where 
checks with his scrawled “Santa 
Claus” are honored. The bank 
hesitated at first to accept this 
strange signature, which it felt 
could too easily be forged. But 
Santa had his way, and the bank 
has had no trouble. 

Clearly this mysterious real-life 
Santa Claus derives his enjoyment 
from making others happy, but 
there is one gift he likes in return. 

That gift?—That others anony- 
mously play Santa Claus in their 
communities just as he does. @ & 





@ 4 QUAKER PIONEER, walking from his clearing to the meeting house, had 
his trusty flintlock ready. A non-believer accosted him, saying: “Brother 
Nathan, is it not your belief that what is destined to be will be?” 


“Yes.” 


“Then, if all the Indians in the province attacked the meeting house 
and your time had not come, you would not be harmed?” 


“No,” answered the Quaker. 


“But if-your time had come,” pursued the other, “then, no matter what 


you did, it would do no good?” 


“That is right.” 


“Then why do you carry your gun to the meeting?” 


Gravely the Quaker replied: 
might see an Indian whose time had come.” 


“On my way to or from the meeting I 


—Eleanor P. Savage 
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Night crew (dark clothes) and day crew (light clothes) pose outside Johnny’s Diner. 
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DINER 


Here’s what makes it tick 
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Pictures By Marvin Koner 
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@ ouT ON ROUTE 29, near Somer- 
ville in the heart of New Jersey, 
there is a spot of Americana as 
native as a Congressman. The spot 
is a flashy, chrome-and-neon one- 
story building known as Johnny’s 
Diner. Only one of thousands of 
diners which line U.S. highways 
from coast to coast, it is typical in 
cleanliness, efficiency, clientele. 

Open 24 hours a day, Johnny’s 
feeds truck drivers, merchants*from 
town, traveling salesmen, teenagers, 
babies, soldiers, bookkeepers on the 
way to work, financiers on the way 
to deals. Few drivers can pass it 
without stopping for a snack or a 
Coke or a java. 

Boss of Johnny’s is John Russick 
(above) ; 38 years old and a diner 
hand since he was 17. Johnny's 
place is assessed at $106,000 today. 
He drives a ’50 Cadillac; his wife 
drives a smaller car. 

Johnny doesn’t care if he is an 
American institution or not, but he 
does want his customers to be 
happy. This picture-report on 24 
hours in Johnny’s Diner’s life shows 
they are—and why. 

CONTINUED 
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8:40 A.M.—107 high-school students from Penargyl, Pa., stop on way to Bronx Zoo 





5:00 A.M.—Sugar starts, goes all day 2:00 P.M.—Mrs. Billow of Annandale 
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1:00 P.M.—Pete Petrino has a quick lunch 


shopped in Plainfield: she feeds baby 


8:00—2:30 


A diner’s day has about seven 
periods. Business starts about five 
in the morning with a- breakfast 
crowd that lasts until around ten. 
Other basic periods are: 

11:30 to 2:00 P.M.—lunch rush 

2:30 to 5:00 P. M.— clean-up 

5:00 to 7:30 P.M.—dinner crowd 

7:30 to 10:00 P.M.—deadhead, 
stragglers, late shoppers, travelers 

10:30 to 2:30 A.M.—after-the- 
movtes-people, teenagers, drunks 

2:30 to 5:00 A.M.—truck drivers 

This is how it looks from about 
eight in the morning to 2:30 in 
the afternoon. 


+ 


2:30 P.M.—mop, polish, rub, scrub, wash 


CONTINUED 
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2:30—8:30 


The gravelled area around 
Johnny’s Diner is big enough for 
cross-country trucks to play tag in. 
Truck drivers appreciate the space, 
make it a regular stop. When 
Johnny finishes the dormitory he 
has started, truck drivers will come 
in droves all night. It’s part of 
Johnny’s policy to keep the custom- 
ers happy. Pleasantest time of day 
at the diner is the late afternoon. 
Odd travelers with interesting 
stories drop in then. Dinner is a 
period of extreme rush, a madhouse 
of called orders and fast service. 


3, 


3:00 P.M.—cashier Mrs. Simon has lunch 


6:10 P.M.—dinner is hectic, calls of “A-bow!l” (soup) are reputedly heard miles away 
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7:58 P.M.—New York business men dine 5:40 P.M.—cross-country van waits outside 





8:30 P.M.—Joe Sakes, night man, has coffee in lull, as dishwasher gabs with him 
CONTINUED 
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10:12 P.M.—Connie Ahrons after movies 
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11:30 P.M.—a teenager hears jukebox 2:45 A.M.—too drunk even to look up 
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8:30—8:00 


After dinner, speeding motorists 
slide to a stop, grab a quick bite, 
roar off again into the night. At 
about ten o'clock the folks who 
have been to the movies in town 
come in for pie and ice cream. 
Teenagers drop in for Cokes. At 
about 2:00 A.M. drunks dribble in 
for coffee and bicarb. Then it is 
clean-up time again, and soon 
after, the truck drivers lounge in, 
horse around with the countermen, 
swap smutty stories, lounge out 
again for catnaps in their cabs. 
Then the gravel outside Johnny’s 
is quiet again, till breakfast. 
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5:00 A.M.—a lone truck stands in warmth of Johnny's light, waiting for the sun 8B 
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Class of 50 vs. 


BY POLLY WEAVER 


@ 4 FEW YEARS AGO the boss might 
have sized up a young applicant 
this way: “Hmmm—-pleasant chap. 
Guess he'll do. Better grab him be- 
fore he takes something else.” To- 
day, of the same boy: “Hmmm 
—pleasant chap. Mumbles, though. 


Only a school record. Doesn’t 
seem as alert as the fellow who 
came in this morning. No, we can 
do better than this.” And he will, 
unless you carefully think through 
this very important next step in 
your life—the effective presentation 
of yourself to your first employer. 
You may have all the virtues in 
the career books: ambition, loyalty, 
willingness, punctuality, good man- 
ners and well-shined shoes. You 
may have a cranium worth its 
weight in uranium. But when 
os one applicant among 10, 
can you stand out in an em- 


ployer’s eyes as the perfect fit for 
the job? 


I wish I could tell you: relax, 
the world is your oyster. But the 
truth is, you’re going to have to 
exert yourself, and—if you can’t get 
the job—you’ll have to take a next 
best. In any honest-to-goodness job, 
however, you'll learn procedures 





Here’s how to make inexperience into 
a selling point, even in the tight 1950 
job market. The expert job editor of 
Mademoiselle, magazine-adviser to young 
college women, draws on her unique, 
double-barrelled knowledge of both em- 
ployers’ needs and would-be employees’ 
fears. Result: a practical, concrete pro- 


No Jobs 


gram for 


common to nearly all business. Al- 
most any job will teach you to meet 
responsibility, to follow things 
through, to work with people. It 
will give you new contacts and, we 
hope, recommendations. 

So let’s take a look at you. What 
do you have that employers are 
willing to pay for? They want edu- 
cation, immediately applicable 
skills and experience, of course. 
But have you thought of the two 
assets beginners have that many 
employers also want: youth and 
lack of experience? They imply that 
you can learn to do things the em- 
ployer’s way, that you’re willing to 
begin at the bottom. The plain 
Jane with a so-so school record who 
will sharpen pencils, run errands 
and pick up pins is a more de- 
sirable applicant for 99 out of 100 
jobs than a Quiz Kid or a Campus 
Queen. For 99 out of 100 jobs open 
today call for neither genius ‘nor 
glamor. And their pay scales aren’t 
glamorous, either. 

The best-qualified college gradu- 
ates with specialties that are in de- 
mand—and with some work ex- 
perience—will get the better-paying 
jobs. Education majors will get 





landing the job you want 


good elementary schoolteaching 
jobs at $2,400 for a school year. 
Food majors may be dieticians at 
$3,000. Chemistry majors who had 
thought of research may find them- 
selves in technical sales at fairly 
decent salaries. Civil Service—na- 
tional, state and municipal—relates 
salary to education as well as to ex- 
perience, but hiring isn’t lively. 

The top tenth of your class— 
probably signed up last spring be- 
cause of their high grades and 
qualities of leadership—may be get- 
ting up to $65 a week. But most 
of the class of 1950 will settle for a 
chance to work up from the bottom 
—beginning as office boys, file 
clerks, typists or salespeople—for 
$35 to $50 a week. 

High-school graduates will find 
that employers are asking for more 
skills, more education at $30 to 
$35 a week. Where they once said 
“high-school graduate acceptable,” 
they now say, “some colleye pre- 
ferred.” The hopeful side of the 
picture is that your intelligent 
handling of the hunt for your first 
job, your attitude and the impres- 
sion you make really count. Your 
eagerness to be helpful, to supple- 
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ment a high-school education with 
evening courses that would make 
you more useful, will give you pref- 
erence over a college graduate who 
seems likely to grouse about filling 
the executive water bottles. 


How sHOULD you start looking? 
First, tell everyone you're looking 
for a job—all of your friends, ex- 
teachers, parents’ friends, relatives 
and anyone you've ever worked for 
Saturdays or summers. More peo- 
ple get jobs this way than any 
other. (Next comes direct applica- 
tion to a firm; next, employment 
agencies; next, newspapers.) This 
isn’t pull, but your own character 
and reliability speaking for you. 
An employer will not be taking 
such a long chance hiring a person 
he knows something about as he 
would hiring someone who walks in 
cold. 

You'll want to put an employ- 
ment agency to work for you, too. 
Don’t overlook the free ones: look 
in your phone book under the name 
of your state, or ask the council of 
social agencies in your town for 
the addresses of free or low-cost 
employment agencies like the Y’s, 
Jewish vocational services, the 
Salvation Army. They’re profes- 
sional job hunters. They give you 
impartial leads, tell you best ap- 
proaches. They know what profes- 
sional or trade societies have place- 
ment offices and what trade 
journals you can read to get the 
facts about prospective employers. 

It may be that commercial fee- 
charging agencies list most of the 
jobs you’re after. Find out if this 
is so by going directly to a few firms 
where you'd like to work and asking 
if their jobs are filled through com- 


mercial agencies. Also find out by 
the same method which commer- 
cial agencies cream off most jobs 
of the kind you want. Certain 
agencies do become the ones for, 
say, advertising or hotel jobs. Then 
try to find out from seasoned job- 
hunters which private commercial 
agencies take the most interest in 
beginners. All are state-regulated, 
charge the same fee, but you’ll find 
a big difference in attitudes. You 
may have to stand up for the kind 
of job you expect. 

Other tips: Arrive as near nine 
o'clock as possible. Avoid Monday 
crowds if you can. Clicking with 
an agency is as personal as clicking 
with an employer, and you have to 
find one—it’s usually a small one— 
that will go to bat for you. 

In applying directly to firms, 
learn the name of the person to see 
about jobs. It isn’t always the per- 
sonnel department; sometimes it’s 
well to apply directly to the head 
of a department, as well as register- 
ing with personnel. And know 
something about the firm before 
you apply. We have young women 
coming in to Mademoiselle who say 
winningly, but vaguely, “I’ve al- 
ways wanted to work for Vogue.” 

Make your approach to each 
contact—friend, agency, firm or 
newspaper ad—an individual one. 
Write a note, saying that you’re job- 
hunting, and giving your personal 
history with specific reference to 
school achievements, summer jobs, 
Saturday work, the things you do 
best and the personal qualities you 
think would be useful. 

Don’t be offhand, even with your 
closest personal contacts. If, for 
example, you ask a friend to write 
or phone someone for you, make it 
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easy for him. Give him all the in- 
formation he needs—initials, title, 
address and telephone number of 
the person you're asking him to 
call. Be sure he has your address 
and phone number and—to jack 
up his own memory—a written 
resumé of your qualifications. 

Your library’s books on job-seek- 
ing have helpful chapters on letters 
and what is called the resumé or 
data sheet for experience and train- 
ing. It’s a subject worth studying! 
Your letter should be clear and 
businesslike, with something in it 
that reflects you. Your resumé 
should make the most of everything 
you've done, in terms of the partic- 
ular job for which you’re applying. 
That last, I think, is important. 
Seldom is a mimeographed resumé 
as effective as a freshly typed one, 
and seldom is the same resumé ef- 
fective for two kinds of jobs. 

You may think you have nothing 
to list under “experience,” but 
everything you've done counts. 
Don’t forget to mention baby sit- 
ting, mowing lawns, camp counsel- 
ing, farm work, responsibilities as- 
sumed in organizations like the Boy 
Scouts. Such things show your 
willingness to do a lowly task and 
take responsibility, your knowledge 
of what work is like. 

Almost all hiring involves an in- 
terview, during which two person- 
alities come face to face. Execu- 
tives have their quirks and inade- 
quacies too, so don’t be struck 
dumb. They’re looking for some- 
one who’s easy to have around, 
someone who'll like them, someone 
eager enough to work hard. 

A girl shouldn’t risk going hatless 
to see a potential employer. Not all 
employers would care, or even no- 





IF YOU WANT TO BONE UP 
. . - You'll find these reference helps 
in your library: 

Jobs for Young Workers, U. S. 
Department of Labor, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, Washington, D. C., 
1950 

Blueprint Your Career, Robert 
Forest Moore, Stackpole & Heck, Inc., 
New York-Harrisburg, 1949 

Your Job: A Guide to Opportu- 
nity and Security, Frite Kaufman, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948 

1950 Directory of Vocational 
Counseling Agencies, Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1950 


Often the good free or low- 
fee vocational and counseling 
agencies have occupational li- 
braries you can use: The Fed- 
eration Employment Service, in 
New York City, for instance, 
has one that is tops. 











tice, but some wouldn’t hire a hat- 
less girl, even with the neatest 
imaginable smooth and shining 
hair. Young men should abandon 
their experimental attempts at self- 
expression—sideburns, for instance 
—while theyre job-hunting. I 
wouldn’t say always wear a dark 
suit, or a gray one. But when in 
doubt, be conservative’ until after 
you’ve proved yourself. 

More important than the rules 
about straight stocking seams (a 
good idea) and standing until 
you're asked to sit (for heaven’s 
sake if you’re not asked to sit, sit 
anyway!), is the common-sense 
suggestion: be your best self. This 
means, mostly, being considerate. 
Be on time: allow for traffic jams 
and accidents and time to catch 
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your breath. Don’t arrive with 
your mother or your scottie or your 
best friend. Don’t ask to use a busy 
man’s phone or fountain pen. If he 
leads off and questions you, fine— 
that’s easiest. If he just waits for 
you to talk, state your case simply 
and answer any questions without 
too many ’er’s and well’s. 

You've heard a million times that 
you must sell yourself—but it seems 
to me that an interview is really 
give and take. You and the em- 
ployer are sizing each other up. Do 
you want to work together? Will 
you do his work creditably, help 
make money for him, or a reputa- 
tion or whatever he’s working for? 
On the other hand, do you want 
the job? Ask him about the things 
that matter to you. You want to 
enjoy your work—or you want 
a certain kind of experience—or 
both. If you're taking evening 
courses that you couldn’t bear to 
give up and if you definitely don’t 
want to put in overtime, better 
find out about it now. Once you’re 
on a job, don’t crab about the con- 
ditions that go with it. 

On your first job you probably 
won’t be concerned about retire- 
ment plans, but if you’re a sticker, 
want to get the right job and stay 
put, be future-minded. 

As to money, it’s a fencing game 
in some offices. If an employer is 
trying to get you for your lowest 
price, you fence too. When he asks 
what you expect for salary, you ask 
him what does the job pay? Or say 
that it depends on responsibility or 
opportunity. If you get into a cor- 
ner and have to name a figure, 
make it a little more than you ex- 
pect. If you are dying for the job, 
leave the way open to possible com- 


promise, but don’t say, as one girl 
said to me, “I’d work for anything. 
I just want to breathe the magazine 
atmosphere.” 

If you’re offered a certain job, 
then and there, but can’t decide, 
don’t share your reservations and 
doubts. Just say, “May I let you 
know such and such a day?” If 
you need a job right away, but 
think this one looks dead-end, or 
not right for you, consider: how 
will it affect your future if you take 
the job for a short time? If it in- 
volves expensive training, you'd 
feel guilty about leaving it for 
something better, and your em- 
ployer would resent your wasting 
his time. But many beginning jobs 
involve work that needs to be done. 
You'll earn your way as you go 
along, and you can feel free to 
leave when you find something 
nearer your interests. One year on 
a job is a good recommendation. 

If your interview is not for a 
particular job but for job leads, ask 
general advice but don’t ask for a 
job. Your interviewer will appre- 
ciate your not putting him on the 
spot; he knows you're looking, and 
if he has an opening he'll con- 
sider you without your asking. 
Wherever you go, of course, you 
want to be remembered, and on 
record, as a salable bit of merchan- 
dise. Your typed resumé is one 
sure way to contribute to a lasting 
good impression. 

A young man fresh out of Yale 
came into my office to get hel 
with his job-hunt last fall. He 
didn’t make a false step; he had 
just the right amount of confidence 
and modesty. He carried a scrap 
book of his work for the college 
paper, but he didn’t thrust it under 
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my nose right away. Instead he 
talked awhile, gave me a chance to 
register his personality. In fact, he 
was so adept I asked: How come? 

He told me that he had first ap- 
plied to the magazines he was least 
interested in, so that he could learn 
from his mistakes and make the 
best possible case for himself when 
he reached the magazine he really 
wanted to write for. After each in- 
terview he reviewed it in his own 
mind. Had he stayed too long, for- 
gotten a point he had intended to 
make? Although there was no va- 
cancy with us right then, I outdid 
myself calling other magazines for 
him. If I hadn’t been convinced 
he would be a feather in my cap 
someday, I’d have sent him away 
with my best advice but no leads 
or personal plugs. And that’s the 
way it works. Happy ending: he 
got a good job as a result of one 
of the telephone calls. 

Perhaps it’s not very helpful to 
advise you to use your own good 
judgment during interviews. Judg- 
ment is something you’ll have more 
of after your fourth job than your 
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first. But you'll find that you learn 
as you go along: the mistakes you 
make at employment agencies will 
save you from making the same mis- 
takes at firms . . . the surprise ques- 
tion at one interview will give you 
an added sales point for the next 

. and the first time you forget a 
prospect’s name, you'll have learned 
how important it is to keep notes. 

If you want a certain job and 
don’t get it, don’t feel hurt. It could 
be a compliment—you’re too am- 
bitious and what’s called for here 
is a faithful old plug. But it could 
mean you haven’t the skills that 
will make you useful right from the 
start. 

It may take you three or four 
months to get a job. While you’re 
looking, why not add to your skills 
by taking evening courses that in- 
troduce you to an industry or field, 
or those open sesames—typing and 
shorthand? The fact that you’ve 
started such courses is a good talk- 
ing point. It may make all the dif- 
ference when you finally get to see 
the VIP in your life—the man 
who’s going to hire you. a8 





@ One night I was having dinner in the mess hall of a Naval Hospital in 
the Pacific, where the food was served cafeteria style. I sat next to Pop, a 
fellow patient, who was known to be a man of few words. Aware of the fact 
that whenever anyone went back for more food, the other men were in the 
habit of relieving the owner of his bread, I asked Pop if he had lost any 
bread lately. 

“Nope,” he said simply, “I've got a permanent guard posted, when I 
ain’t got it in my mitts.” I soon knew what he meant. 

Pop got up to get a second cup of coffee. A moment later I saw, out 
of the corner of my eye, a furtive hand reach down to his half-empty 
plate. Suddenly the hand faltered and drew back. I looked up at the 
startled stranger and then down at Pop’s plate. There lay his slice of bread 
with his false teeth clamped firmly into its crusts. —Lee Nye 
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America’s best-loved balladeer plays the 
hero in five of his favorite folk songs 


The Songs 
I Like to Sing 


BY BURL IVES 
Pictures by Ben de Brocke 


® FOLK SONGS—as opposed to so 
many contemparary composed 
songs, in which nothing much hap- 
pens—tell a story. We know the 
how, why, when and where of 
things in folk songs. They are, 
therefore, not only singable; they 
are visual, too. That’s why I was 
so delighted to pose for this series 
of interpretive photographs. 

The five songs on these pages are 
not only my own favorites—audi- 
ences everywhere I sing love them, 
too. 

The shrewish woman is a fre- 
quent subject in the old folk songs, 
just as is the presence of the devil 
on earth. In “The Devil and the 
Farmer” we have a fine juxtaposi- 
tion of the two ideas. There are 
many variants of this song. One of 
the earliest was called “The 
Farmer’s Curst Wife.” You may 
know it by that name. 

Pure fantasy is another element 
often found in folk songs. “The 
Big Rock Candy Mountain,” which 
is a fantastic wish-dream, is One 
of the most charming examples of 
this element. How well the imag- 
ination soars with it! 


The essence of “The Foggy, 
Foggy Dew” is bitter-sweet nos- 
talgia for a youthful love. The 
song is English in origin, probably 
from the 16th century, and like 
many other beautiful love songs it 
has often been parodied with 
bawdy verses. But in its original 
form it was and remains both se- 
rene and chaste. 

In “The Tailor and the Mouse” 
the benign old gentleman is defi- 
nitely a character, and I have per- 
sonally thought that, although he 
accuses his friend, the mouse, of 
eating his silk hat, it was probably 
silver-fish and time which did the 
deed. 

For “Cute Little Window,” the 
photographer has imprisoned the 
climax of a mischievous, innocent 
flirtation which runs into an em- 
barrassing situation. This sorfg had 
no final verse when I first found it. 
As an example of how a folk song 
grows into final form, I would like 
to point out that the last verse was 
written by novelist MacKinlay 
Kantor at my request, and is now 
an integral part of the story the 
song tells 








Ly Cute Little Window 


A bonnie, wee lassie whose name it was Nell, 

Lived in a house where her grandmother dwell. 

A house it was small and the windows no less, 

Having four panes; one needed a glass. 

Chorus: That nice little window, the cute little window, 

The sweet little window where grandmother dwell. 

“Oh Johnny, Oh Johnny, I think it amiss, 

“Before going away, just to give me one kiss.” 

“That I will, Nellie,” he answered her true, 

To her surprise he poked his head through. 

Chorus: That hole in the window, the nice little window, 

The cute little window where grandmother dwell. 

He gave her three kisses and great was the smack, 

To her surprise he couldn’t get his head back. 

Chorus: From that hole in the window, the nice little window, 

The cute little window where grandmother dwell. 

H> ripped and he tore,.and he cursed and he swore 

Grandma heard the racket, jumped out on the floor. 

She grabbed for the poker and a lick she gave one, 

Another like that would have broke his backbone. 

Chorus: With his head in the window, the nice little window, 

The cute little window where grandmother dwell. 

She lifted the ladle from out of the pot, 

No batter e’er took the beating he got. 

He ran down the road with might and with main, 

Around his shoulder, the sash and frame. 

Chorus: Of that cute little’ window, the sweet little window, 

The nice little window where grandmother dwell. 
CONTINUED 
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* The Big Rock Candy Mountain 


Oh, the buzzin’ of the bees 

The cigarette trees 

The soda-water fountain 

Where the lemonade springs and the blue bird sings 
In the big rock candy mountain. 

On a summer's day 

In the month of May 

The burly bum: came a-hikin’ 

Down a shady lane in the sugar cane 
He was lookin’ for his likin’. 

As he strolled along 

He sung a song 

Of the land of milk and honey 

Where a bum can stay for many a day 
And he won't need any money. 

In the big rock candy mountain 

The cops have wooden legs 

The bulldogs all have rubber teeth, 
The hens lay soft eggs. 

The farmers’ fields are full of fruit 
The barns are full of hay— 

! want to go where there ain’t no snow 
Where the sleet don’t fall and the wind don’t blow 
In that big rock candy mountain. 
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The Foggy, Foggy Dew 


When I was a bach-lor, I lived all alone, 

I worked at the weaver’s trade; 

And the only, only thing that I did that was wrong, 
Was to woo a fair young maid. 

I wooed her in the wintertime, 

Part of the summer, too; 

And the only, only thing that I did that was wrong, 
Was to keep her from the foggy, foggy dew’. 
One night she knelt close by my side, 

When I was fast asleep. 

She threw her arms around my neck, 

And then began to weep. 

She wept, she cried, she tore her hair, — 

Ah, me! What could I do? 

So all night long I held her in my arms, 

Just to keep her from the foggy, foggy dew. 
Again I am a bach-lor, I live with my son, 
We work at the weaver’s trade; 

And every single time that I look into his eyes, 
He reminds me of the fair young maid. 

He reminds me of the wintertime, 

Part of the summer, too, 


And of the many, many times that I held her in my arms, 


Just to keep her from the foggy, foggy dew. 
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The Devil and the Farmer 


A farmer was plowin’ his field one day, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
A farmer was plowin’ his field one day, 
When the Divil came up, and to him did say, 
With a ritefala, titify day, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
“See here me good man, I’ve come for your wife!” 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
“See here me good man, I’ve come for your wife!” 
“She’s the big torment of your life.” 
With a ritefala, titify day, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
So the Divil, he hoisted her up on his hump, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
The Divil, he hoisted her up on his hump, 
Down to Hell with her he did jump, 
With a ritefala, titify day, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
When they got there, the gates were shut, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
When they got there, the gates were shut; 
With a sweep of her arms, she lay open his nut, 
With a ritefala, titify day, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
Two little Divils were playin’ handball, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 








Two little Divils were playin’ handball, 
They said, “Take her out, daddy, she'll kill us all.” 
"With a ritefala, titify day, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
So the Divil, he hoisted her up on his hump, 
- Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
The Divil, he hoisted her up on his hump, 
Back to earth with her he did jump, 
With a ritefala, titify day, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
“See here me good man, I’ve come with your wife, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
“See here me good man, I’ve come with your wife, 
“She’s the big torment of me life.” 
With a ritefala, titify day, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
So they say that the women are worse than the men, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 
They say that the women are worse than the men, 
They went dawn to Hell, got chucked out again, 
With a ritefala, titify day, 
Riteful, riteful, titify day. 


The Tailor and 
the Mouse 


There was a tailor had a mouse, 

Hi diddle um come feed her 

They lived together in one house, 

Hi diddle um come feed her 

Hi diddle um come tintrum, tantrum 
Through the town of Ramsey 

Hi diddle dum come over the lea 
Hi diddle um come feed her. 

The tailor had a tall silk hat, 

Hi diddle um come feed her 

The mouse he ate it, fancy that, 

Hi diddle um come feed her. 

Hi diddle um come tintrum, tantrum 
Through the town ‘of Ramsey 

Hi diddle dum come over the lea 
Hi diddle um come feed her. 

The tailor ‘he chased him over the lea, 
Hi diddle um come feed her 

The last of that mouse he never did see, 
Hi diddle um come feed her. 

Hi diddle um come tintrum, tantrum 
Through the town of Ramsey 

Hi diddle dum come over the lea, 
Hi diddle um come feed her. @@ 








Why I Live in 


KANSAS CITY 


BY BILL VAUGHAN 


® “l CAME TO THIS town 37 years 
ago,” a friend of mine said mo- 
rosely, as he studied the latest fit 
of slick-paper hysteria over the sins 
of Kansas City, “and I have never 
seen a naked waitress or the inside 
of the Nelson gallery.” 

This confession would shock the 
writers who have been titillated by 
the fact that there used to exist two 
places, the Winnie Winkle and the 
Chesterfield club, where there were 
more ribs visible on the waitresses 
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than in the sauerkraut on the busi- 
nessman’s lunch. This they have 
reported as typical of Sin in Kansas 
City. (I prefer to think of it as a 
tribute to the Kansas Citian’s abil- 
ity to keep his mind on his food.) 

The typical Kansas Citian to this 
day, perhaps hypnotized by his own 
press notices, will insist that he ate 
daily at one of these odd restau- 
rants. And it is unlikely that he 
will be as honest as my friend in 
admitting that his principal contact 











“Hate to disappoint you, but 


Crime and Sin run a poor 
second to just plain liv- 
ing in my maligned town” 


with the Nelson gallery has been to 
use its stately fagade as a back- 
ground for snapshots. 

The gallery is as inevitable in 
any book or article about Kansas 
City as marshmallows in a woman’s 
club salad. Mentioning culture in 
connection with Kansas City is sup- 
posed to provide comic relief for 
the standard story of cattle, crime 
and corryption. 

Since the Union Station massacre 


of 1933, Kansas City has been 


the recipient of delighted attention 
from other, and by their own con- 
fession, more moral cities. It was 
this massacre when—Ah! How we 
love this phrase—gangland guns 
first blazed, catapulting Kansas 
City into the limelight. 

The Kansas Citian has only to 
mention where he is from and he 
is in the midst of -gay persiflage 
about where is his bulletproof vest 
and what is the real inside on the 
late Pendergast and Binaggio. 

In England last year I had the 
stimulating experience of attempt- 
ing to explain to a member of 
Parliament the difference between 
Binaggio and DiMaggio. The fact 
that, in common -with nine-tenths 
of the earth’s population, he also 
thought Kansas City was in Kansas 
added to the interest. 

Visitors, after being shown 
around the city, from the nation’s 
most convenient municipal airport 
to the unique Country Club Plaza 
district, the pattern for outlying 
business developments everywhere, 
invariably say that all this is very 
nice, but what they really want to 


“Not an average pastime here” 
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see are the scenes of the crime. 

With a sigh the Kansas Citian 
trundles them past Armour and 
Forest where a sheriff, returning 
from a strawberry social, broke up 
a deadly gun battle ; past 1908 Main 
Street, which houses the Pendergast 
Jackson Democratic club and, most 
popular attraction on the current 
tour, out Truman Road, with its 
garages, saloons, used-car lots and 
junk shops, to the clubroom where 
Binaggio and Gargotta were slain. 

The visitors don’t care to hear 
about Andre Maurois, who said 
that, if he could not live in Paris, 
he would choose Kansas City. 

“Who in Europe,” Maurois 
wrote, “or in America for that mat- 
ter, knows that Kansas City is one 
of the loveliest cities on earth? And 
yet it is true. The downtown sec- 
tion is like any other in the United 
States, with its violent contrasts af 
skyscraper and waste land. But the 
residential section is a masterpiece 
of city planning. The streets follow 
the curve of hills or the winding of 
streams. Flowering shrubs encircle 
the houses. The houses themselves, 
designed in the best of taste, are 
artfully grouped in an immense 
park whose trees are unequalled in 
variety and luxuriance. Few cities 
have been built with so much re- 
gard for beauty.” 

Probably no city in America has 
this .strangely split reputation. 
Which is Kansas City: the typical 
Midwestern city, everybody’s home 
town, with its trees and comfort- 
able homes, or the sinkhole of 
crime where corpses pile up on the 
doorstep like milk bottles? 

My answer is that it is a little of 
both. And the very contradiction 
gives Kansas City much of its 
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flavor, and much of its appeal to 
the people who live there. For the 
Kansas Citian himself is a contra- 
diction—he is an Easterner in the 
West, a Southerner in the North, 
a Yankee in Dixie and a cowboy in 
Manhattan. 

He is, in the main, half Kansan 
and half Missourian, living as he 
does on what is still one of the 
world’s most hotly contested bor- 
ders, whether the issue is liquor 
control or mutual raids on football 
talent for each state’s university. 

The Kansas half is austere, am- 
bitious, sardonic in its humors, 
while the Missouri half is relaxed, 
tolerant, clinging to old traditions. 

At times a kind of border war- 
fare goes on within the Kansas 
Citian. He may disapprove of the 
underworld and all its works, and 
yet he may, when he parks his 
sedan, tie a red string on the steer- 
ing wheel, a signal which is widely 
believed to indicate that the owner 
has connections and is not to be in- 
convenienced by having his car 
stolen. The completely respectable 
neighbors of a gangland chief are 
likely to remember him principally 
as a man who spent the afternoon 
before his violent death tying up 
his rose bushes, just like any in- 
surance salesman or plumber. 

If you enjoy the shift and play 
of contradictions, Kansas City is 
a fascinating town to observe. The 
city’s criminal and political past 
only emphasizes the good qualities 
Kansas City must have in order to 
engage the loyalties of an ever- 
increasing number of people. 

I think a city should be judged 
by how well it accomplishes what 
it sets out to do. If its aim is to 
have a wide variety of fine eating 
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places, then Kansas City, which 
runs largely to steaks and spaghetti, 
cannot compete with San Fran- 
cisco. If night life is conceived of 
as the ultimate munici goal, 
then Kansas City, for all its lurid 
publicity, can’t begin to equal even 
staid Philadelphia. If it is culture 
you want, Boston and its environs 
may be presumed to have an edge. 

But Kansas City is a place to 
live. It is a city of homes. It is big 
enough to provide the cultural and 
recreational advantages of a city 
and small enough to have a cer- 
tain crossroads coziness. It is so- 
phisticated enough to attract the 
second engagement of South Pa- 
cific outside New York, and bucolic 
enough to turn out record crowds 
each fall for the American Royal, 
one of the country’s two most im- 
portant stock shows. 

It is old enough to have the sta- 
bility of second- and third-genera- 
tion dynasties, and yet young 
enough so that its aristocracy is 
one of achievement, rather than 
birth. It is beginning to accumulate 
some of the traditions of the East, 
but it still has the hustle of the 
West and it is still a place where 
a man with an idea isn’t throttled 
by the mossbacks. 

I like it that you don’t have to 
be a rich man to have a‘nice place 
to live in Kansas City, a place 
where there is green to be glimpsed 
and a vista of hills. Not that we 
don’t have our slums and not that 
there isn’t a certain amount of 
snobbery and jealousy surrounding 
the big homes out Southwest in 
the Deep Freeze Wards. 

The Kansas Citian is, typically, 
a home owner. Whether he lives in 
one of the pastel suburbs which 





% NO JOKE | 


| IN wririnc about Kansas City, Bill 
| Vaughan is not kidding. At least, we 
| don’t think he is. Readers of his Star- 
| beams column, in the Kansas City 
| Star, will understand our doubts; | 
| Vaughan is known widely as a Master | 

of the Leg Pull. 
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have sprouted over the Kansas line 
and in Clay and Platte counties to 
the north, or on one of the elm- 
shaded streets in an older section 
of the city, he likes a yard and a 
porch. He likes to garden. 

The stenographers on the busses 
in the mornings take a spray of 
flowers down to the office for the 
boss’s desk and you are likely to be 
inundated with tomatoes and let- 
tuce from your friends’ home plots 
if you are so un-Kansas Citian as 
to dig no dirt yourself. 

I also prefer the mental and in- 
tellectual (a word not much used 
hereabouts) climate of Kansas City. 
We have our provincialism, it is 
true, but it is not as rigid as the 
provincialism of the parts of the 
country where they work harder at 
being non-provincial. 

Visitors jog us about compla- 
cency and demand to know what 
we think about Senator McCarthy, 
Trieste or the democratization of 
Japan. Our answer is that we 
haven’t made up our minds, which 
is extremely irritating to the visit- 
ing brains from the enlightened 
areas where everybody knows just 
what he thinks, or is supposed to 
think, about everything. 

We have our thinkers, of course, 
and we have our go-getters. We 
manage to kill off enough of our 
rising young men with heart at- 
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tacks to prove that we are not en- 
tirely out of touch with the world 
of high-pressure affairs. But we are 
at least free to set our own pace, 
and if we want to trot, we can. 
There is a lot of America in 
Kansas City, which I happen to 
like. It may be that it is the most 
American of cities. We can give 
you all the tinsel of America— 
but we can give you a lot of the solid 
America, too. Skyscrapers spring- 
ing up from the plains with their 
roots, so to speak, in the basic in- 
dustries that have built the town. 
Railroad yards, oil refineries, stock- 
yards and wheat elevators clustered 
along that great hook in the river. 
The feeling that this is a city 
based on fundamentals is one that 
nobody who lives in it can escape, 
and it infects even those displaced 
persons from Rahway, Chicago or 
Los Angeles who are sent out to 
take over the Kansas City branch. 
Most of them arrive with the feel- 
ing that they have been exiled, but 
end up resisting vigorously any at- 
tempt to return them to the harried 
East or the Technicolored West. 
Kansas City can be searingly hot 
in the summer and slushily miser- 
able in the winter, but in spring 
and autumn there is no finer cli- 
mate anywhere. Those latter two 
are the Kansas City seasons, and 
aptly enough they are the seasons 
which appeal most strongly to the 
man whose interest is in the soil. 
They are the seasons of growth 
and harvest, and to live in a city 
where one is always conscious of 
the cycles of nature is a privilege I, 
for one, would not change for all 
the orange juice in Miami or Cali- 
fornia’s nutburgers on a flaming 
sword. ae 
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CAVE ME LIBERTY... 


The Sailor’s Guide to the U. S. A. 


BY LEONARD REED 


®@ FOREIGNERS visiting the United 
States form their first, and prob- 
ably most lasting, opinions of this 
country from the ports they arrive 
in and the people who greet them. 
Our seaports are our first points of 
contact with visitors. It would be 
fine if they were uniformly delight- 
ful to visit—but they are not. 

In the Navy they say: “If you 
want to know how a town rates, 
ask a sailor.” In compiling this 
guide to America’s friendliest ports, 
for Paceant, I did just that. 

More than 200 well-traveled 
sailors (average time in service 
over six years) were interviewed 
at the huge U. S. Naval Receiving 
Station in Brooklyn, N. Y. I asked 
them how they rated American 


ports—and why. Along with their 
very positive reactions to specific 
ports, the gobs repeatedly expressed 
these general observations: 

In this country, which maintains 
the largest naval establishment in 
the world, the sailor finds that its 
citizens, in times of peace, tend to 
regard him with suspicion and re- 
sentment. The exception is seafar- 
ing New England, where merchants 
will even sell to sailors on credit. 
The Great Lakes region, with Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, rate next on 
his list, followed by the West Coast. 
Way down at the bottom stand the 
Southern ports. 

But here, in his own words, is 
the sailor’s frank opinion of the 
ports in the United States. 














1. NEW YORK CITY— Man- 
hattan is the island we’d most like 
to be shipwrecked on. It’s way 
ahead of any place else, because 
it has everything that any other 
port has—and more of it. The 
people here don’t resent visitors be- 
cause they know you’re going to 


A a 
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like their town. Besides, it’s a 
big-time operation. You wire a 
hotel in advance, and by the time 
you hit port, they’ve got your whole 
liberty mapped out for you, includ- 
ing theater tickets. At the Polo 
Grounds a serviceman still can get 
to see a ball game by just paying 
the federal tax. In this town we 
even love the police—they get you 
out of trouble instead of into it. 
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2. SAN FRANCISCO—When it 
looked like the war in the Pacific 
was going to keep running for 
quite a while we used to pray: 
“The Golden Gate in forty-eight.” 
In 50 it’s still a dream port. ’Frisco 
is an excited, exciting old seaport 
with East-Coast bustle, Gulf-Coast 
color and West-Coast women. Sure 
it’s an expensive liberty—but that’s 
only because sailors can go into 
the swank joints without getting 
the old fish eye. Fact is, you never 
find a town built on rock that isn’t 
good liberty. San Francisco is on 
very solid rock. 


3. BOSTON—You can spend a 
lot of time here without ever run- 
ning into those guys that censor 
books. It’s a wide-open city, and 
they tell us the burlesque shows 
here are pretty rough. But Boston, 
itself, is only part of the story. It’s 
the gateway to lively towns like 
Lynn, Lowell, Cambridge and 
Newton. More bars, bowling al- 
leys, roller-skating rinks, beaches 
and women per square foot than 
any other part of the country. And 
if you don’t find what you want, 
you board a bus, and in ten min- 
utes you’re in another town. 





4. NEW ORLEANS—A rare old 
liberty town where nobody lowers 
the boom. The people here seem 
to be a blend of every country 
under the sun, and the blend 
turned out just right—lively, color- 
ful and friendly. It’s one of the 
few places in the country (Port- 
land, Oregon, is another) where 
the residents make a steady prac- 
tice of inviting sailors to their 
homes and churches. Interesting 
streets, small-fry pubs, top-notch 
restaurants, and the eternal Mardi 
Gras mood add up to a rating 
of 4.0—first rate. 


5. WASHINGTON, D. C.—This 
isn’t strictly a seaport, but it’s close 
enough to pull down the No. 5 rat- 
ing. Bless our Nation’s capital: 
for its whisky is cheap, and it has 
more unattached women than a 
bos’n could blow his whistle at. 
Washington may be expensive to 
live in, but for sight-seeing—rub- 
bernecking at museums, monu- 
ments and top-drawer people—it’s 
the best value in the whole country. 
And you never feel as if you’ve in- 
vaded a private club, because here 
is one city that knows it belongs to 
all the visiting firemen. 
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Thesc You Can Keep— 


1. NORFOLK, VA.— Without 
doubt the worst liberty town in the 
Western Hemisphere. Although 
Navy dollars keep the city’s busi- 
ness in the black, the local citizens 
begrudge even the drinking water 
they have to share. After midnight 
you can get whisky only at “private 
clubs”—-where you have to buy a 
whole bottle, then pay for it at 
four bits per drink. Call that 
being friendly? 


2. CHARLESTON, S. C.—This, 
too, you can do without. This port 
has been sound asleep for close to 
100 years. They hold reveille just 
once a year—from March until 
May—when the flower shows are 
under way. The Charlestonians 
can’t get it into their heads that 
sailors are the upper class, and they 
keep their daughters in hiding. 
Despite the lofty brows here, pros- 
titution is more rampant than in 
most ports and the gin mills are 
clip joints, operating on the same 
plan as in Norfolk. 


3. SAN DIEGO—Another good 
place to stay away from. Funny 
thing here is that “Dego” is lively: 
it’s got all kinds of entertainment; 
the local residents are friendly, the 
climate is even better than in L.A. 
—all of which should make this a 
good thing. It doesn’t. The police 
department here is probably the 
roughest on either coast for sea- 
men. This is the only port where 
cops smell your breath and charge 
you $25 for the service. 





4. KEY WEST, FLA.—Can’t 
figure out how this came to be a 
favorite with Presidents. The town 
has a unique way of obtaining rev- 
enue. You’re minding your own 
business and after a while a cab 
driver comes over and strikes up a 
conversation. Before long, he tells 
you about some very available 
young ladies. He takes you there, 
local gendarmes show up, cart you 
away and slap a fine on you. Nice? 


5. PANAMA CITY, CANAL 
ZONE—Ah, those Blue Moon girls! 
Prostitution is legal here, so the 
women of easy virtue are protected 
by the police. Since they work 
hand in glove, when the naive 
sailor complains to the police that 
he’s been robbed, he finds himself 
looking over the interior of a 
Panamanian jail. Although that 
can happen any place, in the Canal 
Zone it is more or less routine. 
Aside from this minor inconve- 
nience, though, Panama is almost 
as nice as Coney Island. 


Pretty Fair— 


PHILADELPHIA: The funny 
guy who spent a week there last 
night didn’t know his stern from 
first base. CHICAGO: Right up 
there crowding the Big Five. 
PORTLAND, ORE., and SEAT- 
TLE, WASH.: Just miss being in 
the capital-ship class.. PORT- 
LAND, ME.: Friendly and gay. 
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Strictly Out— 


NEWPORT, R. I.: Merchants 
and restaurants, catering to snob- 
bish tourist element, keep tone up 
by discouraging sailor trade—except 
when business is slow in slack sea- ; 
son. PORT OF SPAIN, TRINI- 
DAD: The only available women 
are scrounges. BERMUDA: The 
beer is warm, the women cold. @ & 
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Have You Ever Wondered . 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


. - « Does insanity run in families? 

If it appears to “run” in families, it’s probably not because of any heredi- 
tary reason. Psychiatrists believe that mental illness as such is not trans- 
mitted biologically from parents to children. Sometimes, however, it 
seems to be inherited because members of a family may be exposed to the 
same unfavorable conditions, or because neurotic parents—wittingly or not 
—teach their children neurotic behavior patterns. 


.» + Why do many traffic officers have ruddy faces and short tempers? 
* Policemen on traffic duty may inhale enough poisonous carbon 


monoxide to bring on a slight headache and make them irritable, 

* physiologists say. Gasoline engines produce carbon monoxide at 

the rate of one cubic foot a minute per horsepower; and a con- 

centration of 4,000 parts in every 1,000,000 parts of air, breathed 

for even an hour, is fatal. In heavy traffic, a patrolman breathes 

an average of 100 parts in every 1,000,000 parts of air—enough to affect him, 

although not dangerously. The reddish tinge of his face may be caused 

in part by exposure to the weather. It may also be increased by a speed-up 

in the blood’s action to compensate for the reduced. oxygen intake occa- 

sioned by the presence of carbon monoxide, or by the action of carbon 

monoxide on the blood’s coloring matter, hemoglobin, intensifying its 
redness. 


-. + Among fish and animals how many different 

uses are there for tails? 

fhe Bronx Zoo people count at least 16. Anteaters keep warm, spider 
monkeys grasp and catfish taste with their respective tails. The white-tail 
deer uses his tail as a danger flag to warn other deer; the sunfish, as a 
broom to sweep out its nest; the porcupine, as a feeler, when climbing 
down a tree backwards; and the beaver uses a tail as both rudder and 
propeller. (Despite the animated cartoons, zoologists say that a beaver 
neither uses its tail as a trowel, nor slaps it on the water as a danger 
signal.) Some lizards, when caught by the tail, can “unhinge” it to escape 
from an enemy. An alligator stores food in its tail. A female opossum 
carries its young in a tail-pouch. During courtship, the male grouse dis- 
plays his tail feathers when approaching the female; and both the male 
and female mouth-breeding cichlid (that’s a fish) give each other love- 





slaps with their tails. The tail is also used in fighting (crocodile), balancing 
(squirrel), and in brushing off insects (cow). And, of course, there's the 
puppy. who chases his tail for just plain fun. 


- Do “extinet” species of. animals ever reappear? 

They certainly do; and their unexplainable comebacks some- 
times put the scientists in an embarrassing position. In 1938, for 
example, a fish belonging to a group believed to have vanished 

~ 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 years ago (during the Devonian Period) 

y a was caught off the coast of South Africa. Two years ago, the 

: takahe, a New Zealand bird that can’t fly, was rediscovered in 
comparatively large numbers, although in 1848 it had been declared 
nonexistent. The African pygmy hippopotamus, the desert-rat kangaroo 
of Australia, and the Patagonian giant ground sloth, are other examples 
of extinct species that have returned to discombombulate the naturalists. 


- - - Can a person die of pain? 

Physiologists don’t think so. According to them, you have a “pain ceil- 
ing” beyond which any additional pain doesn’t register on nerves and 
brain. When pain reaches this intensity, you may black out, or have some 
other reaction, depending upon a variety of factors, including your own 
emotional response. Body tissues may be damaged by whatever is causing 
pain, but the pain itself will not bring death. Pain does not accumulate. 
If you have a headache and a toothache at the same time, your total 
pain is not the sum of both aches; the greater will cancel the lesser. 


- Why do we say a “bus” boy? 

The term comes from the Latin, omnibus (meaning “for all”), the same 
word from which we get “bus,” a public conveyance. In addition to his 
regular job of clearing the tables, the bus boy in a restaurant is usually a 
man-of-all-work. We've simply dropped the part of the word that makes 
sense, and retained the part which, by itself, has no meaning. 


- What makes flowers smell? 
m The fragrance in flowers is created by the evaporation of 
*, essential oils manufactured by the plant. Composed chiefly of 
carbon and hydrogen, these oils vaporize rapidly when exposed 
n to the air at ordinary temperatures. Sunlight, darkness, moisture 
| and temperature influence the amount of tiny fragrant oil 
particles the flower gives off. White flowers generally give more 
fragrance than colored ones. Due to certain volatile properties of the oils, 
some flowers, curiously, have a different smell at different times of the day. 


- - - Do country people or city people commit more murders? 

Country folk seem to be more murderous than their city cousins, if you 
count all urban centers. For every 100,000 residents in rural areas, the FBI 
says, there were 6.15 murders in 1949, while in cities, the rate was 5.99. In 
cities of 10,000 to 50,000 population, the rate was only 3.98. In the larger 
cities, however, the rate was twice the rural rate. 





PAGEANT’S popalar feature “Have You a Reve Wondered?” may be seen in its 
the MGM-Pete Smith short subject “‘Let’s Cogitate.”’ 











W hitmore Comes Clean 


A new actor comes out from behind his camou- 
flage, and looks like a young Spencer Tracy 


@ HOLLYWoOop spotted James Whit- 
more when he was on Broad- 
way in 1948, playing the wise- 
cracking sergeant of “Command 
Decision.” MGM, characteristically 
enough, cast Van Johnson in the 
screen version of that role, but they 
gave Whitmore’s sergeant stripes 
back to him in “Battleground” 
(right), the excellent picture about 
the Battle of the Bulge. Whit- 
more’s performance as the tobacco- 
chewing, frozen-footed sergeant of 
Company K was-one of the best of 
1949, but for a while it looked as 
if it had doomed him to “charac- 
ter” roles—a bearded old man in 
“Outriders,” a con man in “Please 
Believe Me,” a hunchback in 
“Asphalt Jungle.” However, in his 
latest picture, “The Next Voice 
You Hear,” he finally has a chance 
to play his clean-shaven self. And 
if you find that, without all those 
whiskers, he has a strangely famil- 
iar look—these pictures may be 
your clue. 

On the far left, that’s old- 
timer Spencer Tracy—in “The 
Showoff” (1934), in “Northwest 
Passage” (1940) and in a studio 
portrait. Near left, newcomer James 
Whitmore, a double-take with or 
without his usual camouflage. 
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PLATFORM: The reader has a 
right to know what this column is for 
and i 


against. «oa 

I (Beck) am definitely in favor of 
deep-sea fishing, motherhood, the Boy 
Scout movement, working wives, dogs, 
cats, tabloid newspapers, The Atlantic 
Monthly—and am highly in favor of 
my own wife’s gracious way of refer- 
ring to my own revolting habits as 
“lovable failings.” 

I am agin an overload of chromium 
on automobiles, agin canned mashed 
potatoes, the of ulcers as 
something to be boastful of, and agin 
novels about working girls pursued by 
lecherous employers. 


. 


IT AIN'T NO YOUTH 
When I look at myself in the looking 


I don’t say “Alack” and I don’t say 
“Alas!” 
I figure the years have failed to 
destroy 
The Je ne sais quoi 1 had as a boy. 
And my wife’s very lucky, with me 
for a prize, 
Just a lad . . . with pouches under the 
eyes. 
—Rod Maclean 


oa 


HERE NOW IS a true story that 
contains the answer to the question: 
Could a newspaper operate success- 
fully in a town with a population of 
three? 

It was a late afternoon in August, 
and the air of the city room of The 
New York Daily Phleep had all the 
freshness of a steam laundry located 
in a basement. 

Grail Fuller, re- 
porter, leaned Beng 


his back, and he 
spread open a first 








edition. The news followed a familiar 
pattern: an attack case; a murder that 
had nv class (because the victim was 
only an usherette and the suspect was 
nobody much either); Ladder Com- 
pany Number Seven Rescues Cat 
from Power Pole; Senator McCarthy 

Bubble Gum Trust With 


Moscow Affiliation. 
Grail slammed the paper into the 
big wastebasket by the side of his desk 


CALICO = “su = PRINT 








get away from all this . . . 
to some small town and buy a paper 
of his own, run it the way he wanted 
to. He'd taste independence and con- 
tentment yet. 

ing the t to a logical 
conclusion he arri at the thought 
that the smaller the town the greater 
would be the contentment. Thus he 
set about to find the smallest town in 
the United States—of America, natu- 
rally. 

This turned out to be a place 
called Calico. Calico ison the Mojave 
Desert and had, when Fuller found it, 
a population of three, one of whom 
was a dog belonging to the other two 
residents. 

It was, of course a ghost town— 
once a thriving mini town—and 
here, in the teentziest of bailiwicks, 
Grail Fuller established his newspaper, 
the Calico Print, named in memory 
of a paper of the same name published 
in Calico in the boom days. 

It is ibly true that “In Phila- 
delphia Nearly Everybody Reads The 
Bulletin,” and it is positively true that 
“In Calico Positively Everybody Reads 
the Print.” Fuller is currently enjoy- 
ing one of thé most unusual successes 
in publishing. The Calico Print is fat 
with advertising. Circulation zooms. 


“ 


THE CLICHE is still with us, and 
painful. But noticeable is the fortu- 
nate decline of the applied adage in 
our everyday conversation. The axiom 
has been given the axe. The sage say- 
ing is on the wane. 

At one period back around 1908, 
the old sayings were heard wherever 
people expressed themselves. 

For all I know there may once have 
been an old Minnesota woman named 
Obedience Flannelcake who expressed 
her every thought in maxims, and one 
time when her husband shot a bank 
teller and stole a bag of gold, she said 
to him, “All that glitters is not gold.” 

When they threw .him in jail she 
said, “Don’t worry, John. Iron bars 
do not a prison make.” 


THE PSYCHIATRISTS WILL 
GIT YOU if you don’t watch out! 
Does the sight of a crawly, ugly spider 
send the shudders down your spine? 
If so you are afflicted with arachno- 
phobia, and perhaps should see a psy- 
chiatrist. 

Do you sometimes feel an urge to 
do princely deeds of kindness, or to 
give generously to those less fortunate 
than you? These are symptoms of 
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megalomania. Perhaps you should see 
a psychiatrist. 

Have you ever shied away from 
somebody, revulsed because of body 
odors, just like the lad in the ad? 
This could indicate that you are a 
hircophobe, and perhaps you should 
see a psychiatrist. 

But then, anybody who would go 
see a psychiatrist for any of the above 
reasons should have his head exam- 
ined, as Sam Goldwyn is said to have, 
but never did once say. 
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SUMMER SANITY: When Madi- 
son, Wis., Shriners were about to leave 
for a convention in Los Angeles they 
got word that a trolley and bus strike 
had been called. They took with them 
a herd of camels. 


CAMELS in California are nothing 
new. The U. S. Cavalry once estab- 
lished a camel-mounted regiment in 
the California desert for use in pa- 
trolling the Mexican border. 

Eight of the beasts bolted. Theo- 
rists say their descendants may still be 
at large. Reports of wild camels in 
the United States have never been 
verified. 

This is just as well because the wild 
camel has a disconcerting way of ex- 
pectorating in the innocent eye of its 
captors—one of the hazards of camel 


trapping. 
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AS SEEMINGLY odd a character . 


as ever showed up in The Passing 
Pageant is a man who startles the 
passer-by on the streets of Hamburg. 


He wears huge false ears—the ears of 
an ass. 

He brays wildly. He gives you a 
pamphlet that states that the time has 
come for man to stop making an ass 
of himself. Then, with a frightening 
bray and a kick of his heels he trots 
off. They’re becoming quite accus- 
tomed to him in Hamburg, according 
to travelers’ reports. When you ask 
about him people smile and say, “Oh, 
you mean The Ass. He’s harmless.” 

Most of those who know The Ass 
of Hamburg do not know that his real 
name is Teut Becker, that he is 36, 
and that he graduated from an Amer- 
ican university, Brigham Young. 

How come he became The Ass of 
Hamburg? 

Teut Becker’s father was a young 
officer aboard a German U-Boat, and 
he got it during World War One. At 
the age of 13 Teut came to America 
with his widowed mother. His mother 
died shortly after their migration. 
Becker was befriended by Utah Mor- 
mons who provided him a good home 
and a first-class education. 

He was a brilliant student. He was 
a calm, friendly boy then—and he 
worked after school. With the money 
he earned he bought bread, distribut- 
ing the loaves among the needy. Some 
were beginning to think that young 
Teut Becker was acting strangely. 
They were, sure of it when, on being 
drafted into the army, he declared 
himself as being opposed to violence 
because violence could never be “a 
means to a better world.” Teut Becker 
wanted a better world, without war 
in it. So he was put away with other 
conscientious objectors. 

Now in Hamburg, where he re- 
linquished his American citizenship, 
Becker works in a chemical plant. He 
spends his earnings on loaves for the 
poor, his spare time loping through 
the streets braying to get attention and 
warning all who will listen that hu- 
manity is making an ass of itself. 

Most people laugh at him—at The 
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Ass of Hamburg. Some few don’t 
laugh. They half sense that, for just 
a minute there, they glimpsed a little 
flicker of light in the blackness of the 
ignorance that fills our times . . . but 
no, that couldn’t be, for the man, 
plainly, is making an ass of himself, 
bucking about wearing preposterous 
paper ears, braying. 


Q. 


HEY RUBE! Max Roth is a man 
well known in tripe* and kiester** 
circles. And Max says that New York 
City, after all, is not a citadel of so- 
phistication. “Biggest rube town in the 
country,” he says. He explains further 
that there are more marks*** 
capita in the big town than there are 
in Sac City, Iowa, and he’ll tell you 
why. New York is the biggest, hottest 
market for false noses and razor blades, 
patent potato peelers and dancing 
dolls and afl the other dubious doo- 
dads dispensed by sidewalk mendi- 


cants. 
So there! Feel better, Seattle? 


ye 


DAFFYNITIONS—a repusuican: 
A person who currently favors a form 
of government that provides two liv- 
ing ex-presidents. 


A SUCCESSFUL PRIVATE INVESTIGA- 
tor: One who got to the top by get- 
ting to the bottom of things. 


A FLATTERER: One who confirms 
the opinions we hold of ourselves. 


THE ALPINE HORN is a prepos- 
terous 10-foot musical monster tradi- 
tionally used in Switzerland. Meredith 
Willson used one in California, to open 
the music festival of the annuai Idyll- 


*Tripod for supporting kiester 


Serves also 
***A sucker or the patron of the sidewalk 
salesman. 


wild Arts Foundation. But when the 
horn’s mellifluous “Vhloo-o00-00-hoo!” 
rang over Willson’s hushed audience, 
it produced a strange, un-Swiss echo. 
Up from a valley where some pic- 
knickers were gathered came: “Aww- 
shed-du-hupppp!” 


DON’T BE SURPRISED if, when 
you open up your birthday present, 
it turns out that you have received 
two fine, big worms—silkworms. 

This may or may not make you 
happy—but it will please a man named 
Hagop ( “Jacob”) Essay- 
an, who hopes to sell thousands of silk- 
worms through toy shops. 

Jake is a Bagdad boy who came to 
our shores in 1920 complete with a 
university degree—Doctor of Seri- 
culture. 

Sericulture—the raising of silk- 
worms that is—is big stuff in some 
parts of the world. But Jake found 
no takers for his unique talents in 
this country, so he worked in rug- 


SILK WORMS: THEIR SEX IS A SHCRET 


cleaning establishments here and there 
—and finally went into the cleaning 

and pressing business for himself. 
Meanwhile, though, he ran a back- 
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yard silkworm ranch—to keep his 
hand in—and now he’s thought of a 
winning way to use his fine stable of 
pedigreed silkworms. They’re now be- 
ing sold as pets—two worms to the 
box, $2. 

The box has a transparent top— 
and inside are a sort of wooden trellis 
and a swatch of mulberry leaves. 

The worms eat the mulberry leaves, 
meanwhile spinning silk willynilly. 
Then each begins to weave the silk 
around *‘.imself or herself. 

Now, instead of two busy worms, 
you have two cocoons and then—two 
moths. 

Now, if you thrash the vacated 
cocoons about in warm water, soon a 
loose end of silk appears sure as 
shootin’, and you can start reeling it 
onto a spool. This is getting a spool 
of thread the hard way, and two dol- 
lars may seem a pretty big expenditure 
for one spool of silk thread plus two 
moths. But wait! 

There’s more! You may have hit 
the jackpot! a" 

If, to begin with, you happened to 
draw a pair of silkworms of opposite 
sex, the two moths you now wind up 
with are, of course, a boy moth and 
a girl moth. 

If this happens—eggs! Thousands 
of them! Each one a potential silk- 
worm! Now you're in business, and 
you'll have to move to the outskirts 
of town and set out a grove of mul- 
berry bushes. 

Unfortunately there is no way in 
which Jake can guarantee a mixed 
pair of silkworms to begin with. While 
he’s the country’s only, and therefore 
leading, sericulturist, he still can’t 
determine a silkworm’s sex without dis- 
secting it under a microscope—a pro- 
cedure that the silkworm finds so 
unbearable that it doesn’t care whether 
it’s a boy worm or a girl worm, and 
even if it did care there’s nothing it 
can do about it now. 

Essayan hopes to have his silkworms 
in leading toy departments by Christ- 
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mas—and that’s our report: the newest 
toy to pop up in The Passing Pageant 


—silkworms. 


Htero—r 


NEXT! Sensing a revolt against 
the dollar haircut, a college fraternity 
man took time out for a course at a 
barber college and now barbers 76 
fraternity brothers all of whom are 
reported to be totally content with 
the 10-minute, 20-cent hair cut. Crew 
cut—10 cents. 

If this should spread to other fra- 
ternity houses and to other campuses, 
well, it would spread to still other 
fraternity houses and still other cam- 
puses, naturally. 


UTTER DISGRACE IN THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL 

Neatly racked on the walls of the 
Senate Barber Shop, in Washington, 
are shaving mugs emblazoned with 
the names of each and every Senator 
—each and every one of them—but 
one. 

It’s a fine barber shop and every- 
thing’s on the house—or rather on 
the taxpayer—if you are a Senator, 
providing you’re not the one Senator 
barred from the Senate Barber Shop. 
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Now why should one 
Senator be barred 
from these special 
privileges? Because 
it’s a stag shop. No 
women allowed. Thus 
our one and only lady natene 
Senator, Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine, is barred. This 
is a clear-cut case of the denial of 
equal rights for women. 

Good-looking Margaret must pa- 
tronize an ordinary beauty shop just 
like any other common female citizen. 

The time has come for the people 
to rise and demand that the Lady 
from Maine be granted the privileges 
of the shop or else that a Senate 
Beauty Salon be established or else 
the Constitution or something be 
amended to provide that the lady 
Senator be granted an expense item 
for exterior upkeep. 

They won't let Mrs. Smith use the 
swimming pool in the Senate Office 


Building, either, the same pool that 
former Senator Warren Austin fell 
into one time, complete with bowler 
hat, cane and brief case. 


ax, 


YOU NEVER KNOW TILL 
YOU TRY 

Until quite’ recently Miss Julia As- 
mus, 62, passed along in the pageant 
carrying a bucket and a broom. She 
was a cleaning woman earning $18 a 
week. Suddenly this good woman is 
discovered as a painter of that school 
of art called “American primitive.” 
She used to give her paintings away 


to the people whose New York apart- 
ments she came to sweep and scrub, 
but few of them hung the paintings. 
Too crude. 

Then came her day. She was dis- 
covered. The past summer brought her 
first one-man show with some 25 
paintings selling at around $400 each. 

Perhaps you had better buy some 
tube paints and brushes and canvas 


~~ 


. wre 


WHAT'S PRIMITIVE ABOUT $400? 


next pay day. Perhaps you too are a 
primitive painter undiscovered even 
by yourself—and there you were all 
the time—right under your own nose, 
just like Grandma Moses and Julia 
Asmus and oil in Oklahoma. 


DOCTOR HANUS Von Yahnah is 
101 years old. He attributes this age 
to the simple circumstance that he 
was born in 1849. 

Von Yahnah is one of the most 
amazing personalities in The Passing 
Pageant, not because of his age but 
because of something else. I'll have 
him with me when I return in next 
month’s Pageant. 

Yours for now—F. B. 





Pernod. A small sign behind the 
bar advertises it. It says: 





A MICHIGAN saloon’s specialty is an out-sized cocktail called a “Minia- 
ture.” Priced at ~$2.25—it is violent with vodka and pernicious with 











If schools are crowded, maybe it would help to send parents home 


a 
~w 


moc Shepard 


School Is So Complicated 


—for Parents 


BY PARKE CUMMINGS 


® EDUCATION, AS MANY serious 
thinkers have remarked, is a life- 
long process—meaning that it 
doesn’t stop after you get out of 
school or college. [I’ve discovered 
that they were putting it mildly. 
Junior’s career in public school, now 
in its sixth year, has demonstrated 
to me that a modern parent doesn’t 
merely go back to school in spirit; 
he does so in the flesh—and about 
three times a week if he joins even 
half the committees and organiza- 
tions he’s supposed to these days. 

I know every nook and cranny 
in Junior’s school. I could traverse 
the route from our house to good 
old Sewall Elementary School 
blindfolded. 

In my day as a pupil practically 
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the only time a parent set foot in 
the school yard was at graduation 
-——and that was usually to. make 
sure that Sally’s white frock was 
un-mussed when she lined up for 
the class picture. The only other 
parental functions I can recall were 
policing the morning ablutions and 
signing report cards—with a wary 
eye on attendance records for any 
suspected hookey-playing. 

Now it is Junior who checks on 
me. “Why didn’t you go to the 
Parent-Teachers meeting last 
night?” he asked me recently. 

“Because,” I told him, “I don’t 
take much interest in hiking.” 

He looked at me dourly. “That 
wasn’t to talk about forming a 
hiking club for the fifth-grade 





girls,” he said. “That comes next 
Tuesday—a joint meeting of the 
Fathers’ Club Athletic Committee 
and the Mothers’ Nature-Study 
Group. Last night was to decide 
whether the Parents’ Playground 
Committee should give a prize to 
the kindergarten pupil who shows 
most improvement in marching— 
and to discuss whether the fourth 
grade should get a beehive.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

“Why didn’t you go?” he in- 
sisted. “You're on both those com- 
mittees.” 

I hemmed. 
I said. 


“It’s my throat,” 
“It was pretty sore.” 
. “Andy Blake’s father went,” said 
Junior coldly, “and his leg was in a 
plaster cast.” ~ 

Taking Junior’s reproof to heart, 
I attended the Tuesday meeting. 


We voted in favor of the hiking 
club, with the proviso that every 
parent should devote at least two 
Saturday afternoons per semester 
to go along as supervisors. It was 
also decided that the fathers should 
come to school next Thursday 
night to build an archery range in 
the nasium, that a committee 
should be formed to discuss ways 
and means of getting the two 
upper classes interested in color 
photography, and that it was high 
time the parents organized a square 
dance for the younger children— 
many of whom didn’t know a dos- 
a-dos from.a grand right and left. 

We also voted to form a parental 
tutoring bureau for third-grade 
pupils backward in geography, and 
to discuss ways and means of get- 
ting fathers and mothers to give 
more help to the school orchestra, 
the horticultural society, and the 
kindergarten aquarium project. 


The meeting concluded with a 
unanimous vote that each mother 
should visit the school cafeteria at 
least three days a month and bring 
along a home-baked pie. 

I landed on all the committees 
for these projects except the pie 
one. My crusts are terrible. Any- 
how, we fathers intend to leave 
the culinary problems entirely up 
to our better halves—except for a 
spring course we'll give in outdoor 
grille-cooking, which we'll discuss 
on the 18th. Nope . . . wrong. The 
21st. The 18th is when we'll make 
bird perches for outside the second- 
grade-classroom windows. 

I will, of course, attend all the 
committee meetings these various 
activities involve, even if I should 
happen to have two legs in plaster 
casts, because Junior has just hinted 
that Sewall Elementary is consider- 
ing a new attendance-rating sys- 
tem. If this goes through, a pupil’s 
attendance record will depend one- 
half on his own attendance and 
the other half on the records of his 
parents in showing up for PTA, 
Fathers’ Club, Mothers’ Club, Cafe- 
teria Association, Family Consulta- 
tion Group, etc., etc. meetings. It 
may even get to the point, Junior 
warns, where they'll send a truant 
officer around after any grown-up 
who gets too lax. 

There is also, I understand, a 
movement on foot to have fathers 
show up occasionally in daytime 
when classes are actually in attend- 
ance, in order to discuss their chil- 
dren’s personal problems with the 
teacher, just as all conscientious 
mothers do nowadays. It is felt in 
some quarters that certain shirking 
fathers are using “business” as a 
phony excuse to get out of attend- 
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ing school as often as they should. 

Ah well, even though impending 
committee meetings have me 
booked up practically as solid as 
Madison Square Garden for the 
next few months, I shouldn’t com- 
plain. Next year little Cynthy will 
be at Sewall, and Junior will go to 
Junior High—where, I understand, 
parents are considerably more ac- 
tive than at Sewall. With two 
schools to cope with, this season, in 
retrospect, will seem as no 

If we parents fret that we have 
“too much else on our minds,” we 
ought to reflect that this goes for the 
kids, too. School nowadays isn’t 
merely a matter of reading, writing 
and arithmetic. This is an age of so- 
cial problems. Nowadays when a lad 
comes home with his little brow 
wrinkled it may not be occasioned 
by least common multiples or the 
Central State capitals. He may be 
worried by his principal’s stand on 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

And what about the football 
team? It may have a couple of 
good break-away runners, but is the 
backfield co-operating with the local 
Woman’s Club in trying to elimi- 
nate juvenile delinquency — or 


DISTINCTION 


merely concentrating on long-gainer 
plays? The proposed sixth-grade 
boycott of Grunigle’s candy store 
may occasion some serious soul- 
searching on the modern schoolboy’s 
part. Have they really proved that 
Grunigle is short-changing them or 
are they unwittingly trying to eyae- 
mite free enterprise in America? 

Is that rebellion in the kinder- 
garten justified, and should the 
upper grades refuse to do their 
homework unless the little tots get 
a longer recess? Or should they call 
for a symposium to find out how 
Miss Featherbee feels about pro- 
gressive education? Is Mr. Lorner 
justified in keeping the fourth grade 
after school for throwing spitballs 
or is that a step toward Fascism? 

Yes, father and son, mother and 
daughter all have plenty of prob- 
lems to face and meetings to attend 
in these days of modern education. 
It takes time, and thought, and 
sometimes elbow grease (we dads 
are scheduled to enlarge the jump- 
ing pits next Saturday afternoon), 
but there’s one thing you can say 
about school for the young and old 
in A.D. 1950: Never a dull mo- 
ment. ae 





@ rHropore roosreveLt had little patience with prudery. 


On one occa- 


sion, week-ending at a country estate, he wes strolling with another 
guest along a lakeside path. Hearing gay childish voices and splashing 
water, they found an opening in the foliage and approached a group 
of youngsters cavorting in the lake. 

The lady whom he was escorting shielded her eyes with her parasol. 
“Oh, Mr. Roosevelt,” she exclaimed primly, “isn’t it frightful! What 
are their mothers thinking of—letting those little boys swim without 
any clothes?” 

“Don’t know, I'm sure,” replied Teddy. “As a matter of fact, I didn’t 
notice whether they were boys or girls until you mentioned it.” 


—Mary Alkas 











Is Th 1 f Amazing Story Ever Published! 


FLYING 
SAUCERS 


By Frank Scully 


A NOTE FROM THE EDITORS 


What you are about to read in these pages will, we 
warrant, prove as exciting, challenging and strangely dif- 
ferent as anything you have ever encountered. For flying 
saucers have certainly become the most astonishing phenom- 
ena of our times—and Frank Scully’s new book, published 
this month by Henry Holt and Co., offers what is certainly 
the most astonishing (and the most complete) explanation 
of them to date. In presenting this condensation, it is only 
fair to point out that we have selected those portions which 
we felt contained the widest general interest—hence, read- 
ers desiring more complete technical information and more 
detailed background are urged to read Mr. Scully’s book 


in its entirety. We are well aware of the controversial 


nature of the whole flying saucer subject, and Mr. Scully’s 
views, you will discover, are in sharp contradiction to the 
official views of our Department of Defense, among others. 
But Frank Scully, well-known as a veteran journalist, has 
been up to his ears in the saucer subject for three years. 
He’s had the assistance of scientists and experts in such 


fields as magnetic energy, astronomy and aerodynamics. 
And he’s come up with some answers which will, we feel 
sure, give you pause to reconsider and reflect. They may 
even stand your hair on end. They did ours. 





@ AS THE SECOND HALF of the twen- 
tieth century began, three things ex- 
perienced strange news emphasis. Two 
practically did not exist for The New 
York Times. The third, which did not 
actually exist at the time for anybody, 
was featured for months in this great 
newspaper as well as all others. 

The two that had practically no 
news value to The New York Times 
were numerous reports of the presence 
of flying saucers, and the birth of In- 
grid Bergman’s baby. 

The third item had not been verified 
as anything more than a terrifying 
nightmare, and many of the scientists 
who were expected to turn it into a 
reality were not sure that it would 
work if, and when, made: That was the 
hydrogen bomb. But to the newspapers, 
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Condensed from “Behind the Flying Saucers’’ Prank 
Published by Henry Holt & Co. and © 1950 by Frank Scu 


without exception, the unmade bomb 
was un fait accompli. 

It is hard to believe that to people 
in 1950 this thermonuclear monster 
was already a reality, while to the 
majority flying saucers, either from 
here or elsewhere, remained the stuff 
of which dreams are made. 

Certainly such a story, if true, would 
be among the greatest told since crea- 
tion. It would seem that, if a choice 
had to be made, almost any govern- 
ment would decide to budget millions 
for studying interplanetary space ships, 
rather than to spend the same amount 
making bombs which could contribute 
nothing new to man’s knowledge and 
understanding of this world or any 
other. 

Yet, given such a choice, at least 








one government chose to close down 
a Project Saucer after two years of 
researching on a modest budget and to 
report that its Air Force had traced all 
reports of unidentified flying objects 
to: 

1. Misinterpretation of various con- 

ventional objects, 

2. A mild form of mass hysteria, 

3. Hoaxes. 

Its unidentified spokesman briefly 
explained that the project had been 
established two years previously at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Day- 
ton, Ohio, headquarters of Air Ma- 
tériel Command. 

“Since that time” (January, 1948] 
“some 375 incidents have been re- 
ported and investigated,” the report 
concluded. “Assisting special investi- 
gators were scientific consultants from 
universities and other governmental 
agencies.” 

No names of investigators, consult- 
ants or colleges were mentioned. In- 
deed, between that brief dismissal and 
a fairly long report six months pre- 
viously which, despite its length, left 
34 of 375 incidents still unsolved (even 
to the Air Force’s satisfaction) the 34 
unsolved mysteries were closed out 
without any explanations whatever. If 
they were ever solved at all they re- 
mained top secret to all but’ the 
military. 

Yet hardly had Project Saucer’s final 
press release been printed when a 
series of reports on flying saucers be- 
gan bombarding newspapers from 
every corner of the Western World. 
By Easter time every radio commenta- 
tor of any standing, every comedian, 
every legislator, every televisable per- 
sonality, even The New York Times, 
had had his or her say. Walter Winch- 
eli was sure he had had it first and 
that the missiles were from Russia. 
Henry J. Taylor’s version was that the 
saucers were American, not. Russian. 
David Lawrence threw all the prestige 
of his U. S. News and World Report 
behind the believers in the reality of 
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flying saucers and said they were “a 
revolutionary type, a« combination of 
helicopter and a fast jet plane.” Even 
the President had to be dragged out of 
his Key West retreat to blow that one 
down. Eleanor Roosevelt had _ inter- 
viewed Captain Jack Adams and First 
Officer G. W. Anderson, two veteran 
pilots of the Chicago and Southern 
Airliries, who reported a flying saucer 
they had ‘seen over Arkansas. Drew 
Pearson had confirmed it. Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., had aired his version. Bob 
Hope, Fibber McGee and Molly, 
Amos’and Andy and, of course, Jack 
Benny, had kicked the saucer around. 
Everybody, including Jimmy Durante, 
had got into the act. 


uT the real inside story had been 
B missed by all of them. It happened 
on March 8, 1950, in Denver, Colo- 
rado. On that day at 12:30 p.m. 350 
students of the University of Denver 
skipped lunch to hear a confidential 
scientific discourse delivered by what 
the press: described later as “an un- 
idéntified middle-aged lecturer.” 

He delivered what was probably 
the most sensational lecture about this 
earth or any other planet since Galileo 
said, “It moves!” He gave the whole 
inside story of a flying saucer which 
he said had landed within 500 miles of 
where he was now talking and he 
described the space ship and its person- 
nel in such detail that the undergrad- 
uates and faculty members left the 
lecture room with their heads spinning. 

Before beginning the main body of 
his talk, the lecturer explained that he 
would purposely have to leave out 
certain names, dates and places, and 
must not be asked about them, as 
some of the scientists were working on 
security projects, and therefore were 
not free to talk even about such flying 
saucers as they were reported to have 
examined personally. With that even 
the professors got out their notebooks. 

The lecture was arranged for stu- 
dents of a basic science class on the 
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condition that it was not to be pub- 
licized. But from a group of 90 stu- 
dents, the gathering had grown by 
grapevine to a capacity audience. Pro- 
fessors of astrohomy and engineering as 
well as their students piled in. There 
wasn’t even standing room only. 

The negotiations between the Senitir 
and the spokesman for the lecturer had 
taken months, as the speaker wasn’t 
keen about being “evaluated.” But 
when the science students voted 100 
per cent to hear the lecturer, he ac- 
quiesced. Of these, 80 per cent said, 
after the lecture, that they were “im- 
pressed.” By a show of hands 60 per 
cent indicated they believed the man 
knew what he was talking about, that 
he obviously was a member of the 
group of scientists he described as hav- 
ing examined space ships which had 
landed on this earth from, in all like- 
lihood, another planet. More, they be- 
lieved the mystery man of science had 
the best answer to the secret of pro- 
pulsion behind these flying saucers. 

Another poll taken later reduced the 
college-bred believers in this stagger- 
ing story from 60 per cent to 50 per 
cent—considerably higher than the 
over-all credence in flying saucers, ac- 
cording to a nation-wide survey by the 
United Press. 

The conversation piece on interplan- 
etary travel had set up such a chain 
reaction that within the hour members 
of the faculty, students, newspaper 
editors and radio commentators were 
trampling all over each other in their 
mad haste to violate a confidence. 
Within two hours they in turn were 
being questioned by Air Force Intel- 
ligence officers. 

The first thing the investigators 
wanted to know was what was the 
man’s name. Nobody quite knew. 

“You mean a man can lecture at 
the University of Denver and not be 
identified at all?” the military de- 
manded. : 

The faculty didn’t quite mean that, 
certainly not in the face of all loyalty 
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oaths, witch-hunting and _ security 
taboos which were bogging down what 
was left of their academic freedom. 
But the man had been vouched for 
by one George T. Koehler of 315 
Franklin, Denver 3, Colorado, a staff 
member of an independent Rocky 
Mountain radio station, with the call 
letters of KMYR. And, after all, he 
only had talked harmlessly on a fas- 
cinating subject about which man had 
speculated for hundreds of years. 

“Harmlessly?” the military repeated. 
“How do you know the subject is 
harmless? Did anybody get the num- 
ber of his car? Or overhear what hotel 
he was stopping at?” 

Well, one auditor remembered that 
Koehler did say that the man had to 
catch a plane in 20 minutes. 

“Did he say to where?” 

“No,” the informer remarked, “but 
Koehler would know.” 

“Oh Koehler!” the investigator cried 
in disgust and hung up. 

Why that? Well, for months it seems 
Air Force Intelligence as well as 
editors—from the editor of True who 
was out on a limb because he had 
proclaimed in giant type “FLYING 
SAUCERS ARE REAL,” down to a re- 
porter on The Kansas City Times— 
had been badgering Koehler about de- 
tails concerning flying saucers. Actually 
Koehler had none, first hand. 

No one would believe him, least of 
all Air Force Intelligence, whose mem- 
bers acted as if they were quite sure 
Koehler had a pipeline into the very 
cabin of a flying saucer which was re- 
ported by some to have landed some- 
where in the Great American Desert, 
and was further reported by others to 
have been dismantled by the very 
souvenir-hunting military of which Air 
Force Intelligence was an integral part. 
Were the military Dick Tracys seeking 
information or were they trying to 
bottle up all who had the same in- 
formation they had? Were they fearful 
that their own experiments in space 
ships would leak out, or did they be- 
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lieve the flying saucers were being 
hurled like boomerangs from behind 
the Kremlin wall? 

What the Air Force Intelligence 
men did next was summon all passen- 
ger lists of commercial planes out of 
Denver on March 8, from 1:30 p.m. 
on. They combed these to see if any 
scientists whose names had ever come 
up in relation to the late Project 
Saucer had defied an unofficial direc- 
tive fer all scientists remotely connect- 
ed with defense (and that included 
about everybody with a B.S. degree) to 
button up about flying saucers. The 
manhunt got nowhere. The mystery 
man of science hadn’t left town on any 
plane from Denver that day. 


carce.y had Air Force Intelligence 

swallowed the bitter pill of ‘a lost 

suspect when flying discs began fly- 
ing around like an August festival of 
moths around an arc light. Most of the 
stories were one-day wonders: streamer 
headlines one evening, watered down or 
reduced to hearsay the next. But here 
and there a story showed surprising 
staying power. 

That behind all this smoke was no 
fire whatever continued to be the un- 
yielding premise of the Air Force High 
Command, officially, though its officers 
continued unofficially to hop around 
like chameleons on a scotch plaid. 

On March 9, Roy L. Dimmick, Los 
Angeles sales manager for the Apache 
Powder Company, the sort of man 
who would be welcome on almost any 
jury, started a veritable stampede of 
disk jitters when he reported a wreck- 
age of a flying saucer picked up near 
Mexico City. It had a dead pilot on 
board. The space ship measured 46 
feet across, he said, and the pilot 
measured 23 inches. 

“American military men _ have 
viewed the strange object,” Dimmick 
testified, “but for military security 
reasons the entire matter has been kept 
very hush-hush.” 

The next day Dimmick dropped 


back to what the military call “a pre- 
viously prepared position” and said he 
hadn’t actually seen the space ship 
personally but had talked to two im- 
portant men—one from Mexico and 
the other from Ecuador—who had. 
One had given him a strip of metal 
from the saucer. It looked like alumi- 
num, but wasn’t of a metal known to 
this earth, he added. This had a 
familiar ring. I’ve handled some of 
that stuff, too. 

“I think the government ought to 
make its position clear,” Dimmick 
complained. “If it doesn’t want to 
discuss these things for reasons of 
security, why not say so?” 

But the Air Force was not say- 
ing anything of the sort. The saucers 
were “a mild form of mass hysteria.” 
(Except in cases like Dimmick’s. He 
would fall, I suppose, according to 
their rigid classifications, into either 
the group suffering from hallucinations 
or the perpetrators of hoaxes.) 

It was getting so that pilots, navi- 
gators, and others trained to observe 
objects in the sky were not keen about 
ee their observations any longer 
to Air Force Intelligence. There were 
too many kickbacks. To observe was to 
be suspect; to know was to be guilty. 
It was a crazy situation for America to 
find herself in, but there it was. 


lecturer of March 8, 1950, the mu- 

sic went ‘round and ‘round. The 
Chancellor, who had been out of town 
when the lecture was delivered, was 
sounding off. He issued a directive to 
his faculty. They would have to screen 
speakers more carefully in the future. 
An anonymous editorial writer on The 
Denver Post liked this approach to the 
problem. The Post broke the story anew 
in a Sunday edition. The hunt was re- 
sumed. 

Four students, as well as Barron 
Beshoar, Denver’s bureau manager of 
Time-Life Incorporated (a_ gate- 
crasher to the lecture incidentally), 
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were sure that the lecturer was Silas 
Mason Newton, president of the New- 
ton Oil Company, amateur golf cham- 
pion of Colorado in 1942, graduate of 
Baylor University and Yale, who did 
postgraduate work at the University of 
Berlin, a man who had never made 
more than $25,000,000 nor lost more 
than $20,000,000, the rediscoverer of 
the Rangely oil field, patron of the 
arts, and man of the world generally. 
In brief, a man of substance as well 
as science and as American as apple 
pie. 

This tempest in a university teapot, 
cooked up to make modesty appear as 
scandalous and tattletelling as a virtue, 
was all but obliterated from even The 
Denver Post by a wire story out of 
Farmington, New Mexico, on the after- 
noon of March 17. The sky, it ap- 
peared, had been cluttered with flying 
saucers for three days. But on St. 
Patrick’s day in the morning half the 
town reported saucers in the sky. Some 
saw hundreds, none saw less than nine. 

Farmington, an oil town of 5,000 
persons, is within, significantly, that 
500 miles of Denver the lecturer re- 
ferred to. The town has one news- 
paper, the Farmington Daily Times. 
Its reputation for veracity in the com- 
munity is good. 

So when on the morning of March 
18, it ran an eight-column banner 
headline proclaiming “HUGE SAUCER 
ARMADA JOLTS FARMINGTON, it was 
reporting the news as the entire staff 
and most of the town’s population 
saw it. Clayton J. Boddy, the paper’s 
business manager, and Orville Ricketts, 
the associate editor, had a hand in it, 
but the story was actually written by 
Walter Rogal, the managing editor. 

The main story told that full half 
the town’s population was still certain 
the morning after that it had seen 
space ships or some strange aircrafts— 
hundreds of them—zooming through 
the skies on the previous day. The 
estimates ran from several to more 
than 500. “Whatever they were,” the 
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writer reported, “they caused a major 
sensation in this community which lies 
only a 110 air miles northwest of the 
huge Los Alamos Atomic installation.” 

The objects appeared to play tag 
high in the sky. At times they streaked 
away at almost unbelievable speeds. 
One triangulation estimated the speed 
at 1,000 miles an hour, and guessed 
the saucers were about twice the size 
of a B-29. 

Clayton J. Boddy, a former captain 
of the engineers of the American Army 
in Italy, was just one of the number 
who testified as to what he saw. His 


. account was confirmed by Joseph C. 


Callioff and Frances C. Callioff, gro- 
cers from Antonito, Colorado, and 
Robert Foutz, and John Burrell of 
Farmington. The Callioffs were in 
Farmington inspecting sites for a pro- 
posed new store in their chain, and 
they contributed the opinion that the 
saucers seemed to be flying in forma- 
tion. 

Harold F. Thatcher, director of the 
Farmington unit of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, was the one who 
made the triangulation. Not an engi- 
neer, he had engineers working under 
him and knew how to make a rough 
triangulation of an object. 

The first reports of flying saucers 
were noted at 10:15 a. m. and for an 
hour thereafter reports kept stream- 
ing in. Except for a few isolated re- 
ports there was no indication of Air 
Force’s tired old trinity—hallucina- 
tions, mass hysteria and hoaxes. 

Nearby Las Vegas reported that at 
11:35 observers caught a glimpse of 
the saucers. Twelve postal employees 
witnessed one that sailed till noon. One 
employee was Robert Hilgers, a lieu- 
tenant in the Naval Reserve. He said 
the object was very high in the sky, 
“probably 20 miles.” 

The Las Vegas Daily Optic gave 
the Farmington story an eight-column 
streamer too. “SPACE SHIPS CAUSE 
SENSATION,” it proclaimed. 

All previous official explanations in 
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the Air Force stockpile, that these 
things could be kites, balloons, reflec- 
tions, debris from atomic bomb tests 
at nearby Alamogordo, wind-blown 
merry-go-rounds, suggestibility, hallu- 
cinations, mirages and postwar psy- 
choses didn’t seem to cover the Farm- 
ington revelations. A whole town 
couldn’t be seeing things. 

Without knowing it, that Farming- 
ton fish story had come awfully close 
to landing a whale, because it was in 
that general direction where it all 
started im the spring of 1948, when a 
colleague of the lecturer of the Uni- 
versity of Denver tempest got a hurry 
call to fly to New Mexico. He had been 
in government service on top secret 
defense projects for seven years and 
had played a part in 35,000 experi- 
ments on land, sea and air, involving 
1,700 scientists. He was still on call 
and getting pretty tired of these con- 
sultations, which at government sal- 
aries. represent a loss to a man much 
in demand by industry. 

But this time he was too thrilled to 
be tired. It took him only three hours 
to fly from Denver to his destination. 
There on the ground, having gently 
pancaked to earth, scemingly without 
having suffered a scratch, he saw the 
first flying saucer ever known to have 
landed on this planet. 

Not long afterward I heard about 
it, first from that University of Denver 
lecturer and later from the lips of one 
of the magnetic research scientists who 
had personally examined the space 
ship. 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” I 
remember saying at the time. “But 
tell me more about it.” 

The scientist told me, all right. 

I kept my own counsel for months. 
But when others less well informed 
began sounding off in all directions 
about flying saucers, I thought it was 
about time that I told the world. 

In fact, the night The Denver Post 
was exposing Scientist X and the 
Farmjngton citizens were exposing Op- 


eration Hush-Hush, I was dining in 
Hollywood with the man all Denver 
was hunting for. He had just talked 
to George Koehler in Denver by long 
distance. Koehler had worked for him. 
The Farmington report had set Den- 
ver in an uproar, Koehler told him. 

“Do you remember my telling you,” 
he said as he hung up, “that the first 
flying saucer was found on a ranch 
12 miles from Aztec?” 

I remembered when he reminded 
me, but I‘ had forgotten. “Yes,” I 
said, “I remember now.” 

“Well,” he said, “Farmington is 
only 28 miles from that ranch. In 
fact they flew over the exact place 
where one of their number had fallen 
a year ago.” 

“I wonder why they keep scouting 
that area?” I asked. “Is it a tribute 
to the saucer that failed to come 
home, or to show that they have mas- 
tered the particular fault zone that 
grounded an earlier patrol?” 

“I covered that in my Denver lec- 
ture,” he said. “Weren't you paying 
attention?” 


ASICALLY, the questions which had 
been brought to the surface by this 
mysterious talker at the University 

of Denver were: (1) had science really 
found flying saucers to be real, (2) 
what did they consist of, and (3) 
where were they found? 

To begin with, the lecturer had 
said that there is such a thing as a 
flying saucer. Moreover, the Air Force, 
despite its announcement to the con- 
trary, had not abandoned its Project 
Saucer, but was operating it on an- 
other level and under possibly an- 
other name. Four of these flying 
saucers had actually landed on this 
earth. 

Three of the four, the lecturer 
added, had been captured and had 
been inspected by men with whom he 
was currently identified in geophysical 
research. Thirty-four men, measuring 
from 36 inches to 40 inches in height, 
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had been found dead in three of the 
saucers discovered. 

The first saucer to land on this 
earth, he said, landed less than two 
years previous to his talk, “on a site 
within 500 miles of Denver.” 

The saucer not only didn’t appear 
to come from any part of this earth, 
but the question of where it came 
from still remained unsolved. The 
best speculation, he added, was Venus, 
but he continued to stress the point 
that it was still a wide-open question. 

Under research, he said, the ma- 
terials used in the saucer had disclosed 
two metals unknown to us. This con- 
vinced him and his co-scientists that 
the saucers were not likely made. by 
us or rival powers. 

Found in the first space ship were 
instruments which seemingly measured 
lines of magnetic force. These instru- 
ments were a key to something which 
his group was still working on and 
believed when they solved it, they 
would have solved the whole problem 
of the propulsion of these saucers. He 
said such ships capable of traveling 
with the speed of light could leave 
such a planet as Venus, say, which is 
161,000,000 miles from us when our 
- orbits lie in extreme positions, and re- 
turn to Venus in less than one hour. 

He also indicated that a full dis- 
closure of the government’s interest 
in flying saucers, though officially de- 
nied at present, would be forthcoming 
in the not too distant future. The 
disks, he explained, had revolving 
rings of metal, in the center of which 
were ‘the cabins. The cabins were 
geared to the disks, which revolved 
around the stabilized cabins. 

The ships carried no weapons, and 
the speaker assumed that they had 
solved the problem of disintegrating 
an object which might pursue or 
threaten them. 

He gave details of the water and 
food found on board the saucers. He 
also told of sleeping accommodations 
on one craft that had wall-enclosed 
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bunks which could not be seen when 
closed and ingeniously disappeared in 
the curtains when open. 

There were two or three instruments 
which the scientists judged to be time- 
pieces. It took 29 days for the instru- 
ment to make a complete circumfer- 
ence: This was their first clew that 
there might be something between the 
ship’s means of propulsion and mag- 
netism, because a magnetic day is 23 
hours and 58 minutes, which works 
out at 29 days for a magnetic month. 

As he neared the end of his lecture 
he told of the discovery of a fourth 
saucer which members of his group 
stumbled on near a government prov- 
ing ground. It was unoccupied at the 
moment. 

The scientists returned to their car 
for cameras and equipment and as 
they neared the ship they saw several 
little men hop in the saucer, and the 
ship just disappeared like one of those 
hallucinations we hear so much about. 

Another thing the speaker covered 
was a solution as to what happened 
to Captain Thomas F. Mantell. This 
case had been hashed and rehashed 
many times, but never once had any- 
body come near a remotely plausible 
solution as to what happened to Man- 
tell and his plane. 

All reports agreed that on January 
7, 1948, an unidentified object was 
sighted over Godman Air Force base, 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, by both mili- 
tary and civilian observers. Four na- 
tional guardsmen in F 51’s, flying in 
the vicinity, were requested by the 
Godman control tower operator to in- 
vestigate the foreign object. Three of 
the planes closed in and reported that 
it was metallic and of tremendous 
size. One pilot described it as “round 
like a teardrop and fluid.” 

Captain Mantell contacted Godman 
tower and reported the object was 
traveling at half his speed at 12 o'clock 
high. “I’m closing in now to take a 
good look,” he said. “It’s directly 
ahead of me and still moving at about 
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half my speed. The thing looks me- 
tallic and of tremendous size. . . . It’s 
going up now and forward as fast as 
I am. That’s 360 m.p.h. . . . I’m go- 
ing up to 20,000 feet and if I’m no 
closer, I'll abandon chase.” 

The time was 3:15 p.m. January 7, 
1948. That was the last radio contact 
by Mantell with the Godman Tower. 

Five minutes after Mantell’s disap- 
pearance from the formation the two 
remaining planes returned to Godman 
Field. One of them refueled and 
equipped himself with oxygen. He 
covered the territory for 100 miles 
and climbed as high as 30,000 feet, 
but found nothing. 

Later that day Mantell’s body was 
found in the wreckage of his plane 
near Fort Knox. 

The official opinion of the Air Ma- 
tériel Command was that Mantell had 
probably. blacked out at 20,000 feet 
from lack of oxygen and that the mys- 
terious object which he chased to his 
death was the planet Venus. 

“However,” the report continued, 
“further probing showed the elevation 
and azimuth reading of Venus and 
the object’s specified time intervals 
did not coincide.” 

The object, in fact, is still consid- 
ered “unidentified,” and as far as is 
known has never been identified or 
cleared up by the Air Force to this 
da 


y: 

But the speaker in ‘Denver cleared 
it up to the satisfaction of many. He 
was, in fact, very specific in a very 
large number of details, which I'll not 
take up here because I want to cover 
them a little later in this account, in 
another connection. (Be patient. You 
won't be sorry!) 

But perhaps the most devastating 
thing he said ‘was that, in demagne- 
tizing lines of force, a hole the size 
of a pencil would destroy everything 
to the width of half a mile by the time 
it reached 20 miles away, and if not 
stopped in its journey around the 
earth could just about blot out the 


hemisphere by the time it got back 
to where it started. This terrifying 
clew to the power for good or evil 
behind magnetic energy made the un- 
made H-bomb look as outdated as the 
Gatling gun. 


ONG BEFORE this point, many readers 
must have asked themselves, “How 
did Scully get into all this?” 

Frankly, I wrote my way into it. 
Years ago I wrote a book called 
Rogues Gallery—and among its read- 
ers who wrote me was one who signed 
his name, “Silas M. Newton.” 

Later, when I met Newton, I found 
him to be a short stocky man in his 
middle years, with not a gray hair in 
his head. He was one of the great 
geophysicists of the oil industry, with 
a record of successful exploratory op- 
erations thet was surpassed by none. 
He had made and spent millions and 
how he had rid himself of at least 
one million is an interesting sidelight 
on his character. 

He was married to Nan O'Reilly at 
the time. She was New York’s top 
feminine sports writer. After 10 years 
of a happily married life he learned 
from her doctors that she was doomed 
to die in a year. 

He put $1,000,000 in the bank in 
her name and said, “Nan, you simply 
do not know how to spend money. 
This has to be learned like anything 
else. I want you to practice with this 
million. Do what your best impulses 
tell you to do. Back plays, throw 
Park Avenue parties for people who 
never get out of Greenwich Village, 
publish their poetry—anything—but 
get rid of that million in a year.” 

In a year it was gone, and she was 
too. 
So he left New York and for the 
next 10 years sublimated his loss in 
exploratory operations, chiefly from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean. He traveled hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles, checking on likely 
sources of oil. He set up an indepen- 
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dent company in Denver. It’s still 
there and he’s still president. 

He hunted for oil with instruments 
which had cost a fortune and were a 
closely guarded secret. With them he 
had rediscovered the Rangely oil field, 
years after the major oil companies 
had written it off as a failure. 

And then, in the summer of 1949, 
Newton met up with a petroleum en- 
gineer who had been released in July 
after seven years of government servi- 
tude on all sorts of top-drawer proj- 
ects. He had become a master of 
magnetic energy but $7,200 a year was 
all he could make for all his mastery. 
So he begged off government projects 
to get back to a more profitable 
business. 

Newton had made thousands of sur- 
veys in the Mojave Desert and had 
just about decided to drill some test 
wells. All the big oil companies were 
convinced there was nothing in the 
area but by instrumentation he was 
sure there was. 

“Petroieum in place,” he contends, 
“radiates magnetic energy and this is 
measurable.” 

The trouble was, how much? How 
deep did the wells go? Petroleum de- 
posits hidden deep in the earth were 
constantly broadcasting through mag- 
netic microwaves, he believed, what 
had been trapped in the various fault 
zones. The only handicap his instru- 
ménts showed was that they could 
come within inches of telling him 
where oil could be found but could 
not tell him how much volume to 
expect. Thus he might come out with 
so little oil that for all practical pur- 
poses he had drilled a dry hole. 

Newton and the scientist exchanged 
views, and the scientist told Newton 
that he thought Newton was oper- 
ating, not merely on microwaves but 
on magnetic waves. He thought a 
magnetron, such as was developed 
during the war, might be able to de- 
tect the volume of oil. This, he ex- 
plained, was possible because mag- 
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netic waves will not go through oil. 
They move over and under the pe- 
troleum. Thus it would be easy to 
subtract the difference and tell you 
how much volume there was in a 
given oil trap. 

This was the answer Newton was 
looking for and he signed these geo- 
physicists and their equipment to 
check on his Mojave Desert field 
before starting any wildcat operations. 

While driving from Denver to 
Phoenix one day early in the summer 
of 1949 in Newton’s car, they tuned 
in on a news commentator who hap- 
pened to be reporting a flying saucer 
story. 

“Do you think there’s anything to 
these things, Doctor?” Newton asked 
the magnetic research scientist. 

The doctor nodded his head. “Too 
bad we weren’t associated before,” he 
said. “I could have worked you into 
the project of the first one we were 
called in to examine.” 

He pointed south of where they 
were driving. 

“It landed down near Aztec, New 
Mexico. I got a call and flew down 
from Denver in three hours.” 

It was his group that had worked 
out the means by which Japanese 
submarines were detected by magnetic 
devices. So successful were the instru- 
ments, that we were able to knock out 
as many as 17 Jap submarines in one 
day. They had conducted 35,000 ex- 
periments for the government on land, 
sea and air. They had moved mag- 
netic research ahead hundreds of years 
and had spent a billion dollars do- 
ing it. 

When Newton explained all this to 
me, he said the chief scientist of the 
group was coming to the coast very 
shortly to check on some government 
defense work which for the present 
was top secret. He was then going 
to check on Newton’s own geophys- 
ical findings in the Mojave Desert and 
maybe he would tell us what he had 
told Newton. 
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Frankly, I never expected to hear 
any more of this but a few weeks 
later, I received a call-from Newton 
asking me if I'd like to drive up to 
the town of Mojave, which is about 
90 miles from Los Angeles, to see how 
his exploratory operation was getting 
along. The geophysicist who was the 
top man in magnetic research came 
aléng with us. This was on September 
8, 1949. 

As on most long trips, people talk 
about all sorts of things. So we got 
started on flying saucers. Showing no 
feeling whatever that he was airing 
confidences which might be violated, 
he answered all sorts of questions 
concerning the possible origin of the 
flying saucers and how they might 
have got to this earth from another 
planet, and, more important to his 
mind, how they could have got back 
to where they came from. The small- 
est detail about the interior of the 
cabin of the flying saucer, matters of 


water, food, clothing, were quietly 
explained, just as one might describe 
the furniture of his own home. 
Before he left he promised us he 
would show us small parts of one of 
the saucers on his next trip from 


Phoenix. A radio had him partic- 
ularly baffled. It had no tubes, no 
aerials, no wires. Wasn’t much bigger 
than a king-sized cigarette package. 

He said he regretted the ship was 
dismantled this way: but the Army 
seems to breed souvenir-hunting as 
it does rank. When he saw what was 
happening he grabbed a few things 
himself, not to put in his trophy cab- 
inet but to use for research. In time 
I saw some of those things—the radio, 
some gears, some metal parts. 

Then began the reign of error. Air 
Force closed Project Saucer and went 
underground. All were told to forget 
what they knew. Everybody shut up. 

These same men who talked freely 
in the summer of 1949 wouldn’t tell 
their story for $20,000,000 by the 
summer of 1950. But I remembered. 


HIS, THEN, was the man who told 
T us the whole story of the first flying 

saucer that had landed in the 
United States, and I shall have to call 
him by the name of Dr. Gee, though 
that, of course, is not his name. 

Two tenescopes caught this uniden- 
tified ship as it came into our atmos- 
phere. They watched its position and 
estimated where it would land. With- 
in a few hours after it gently pancaked 
to earth, Air Force officers reached 
the flying field at Durango, Colorado, 
and took off in their search for the 
object. 

When they found it, it was in a 
very rocky, high plateau territory, east 
of Aztec, New Mexico. They immedi- 
ately threw a guard around it. Then 
Dr. Gee and seven of his group of 
magnetic scientists were called in to 
examine this strange ship. When they 
arrived on the ground they decided 
that the best thing to do was to study 
the ship from a distance for a matter 
of two days, bombing it with Geiger 
counters, cosmic rays and other pro- 
tective devices. 

“Finally we decided that it was 
probably safe,” the doctor said, “as 
nothing had transpired inside the 
ship to indicate that there was life 
therein. Apparently there was no door, 
and the outside surface showed no 
marking of any sort, except for a 
broken porthole, which appeared on 
first examination to be of glass. On 
closer examination we found it was a 
good deal different from any glass in 
this country. Finally, we took a large 
pole and rammed a hole through this 
defect in the ship. 

“Having done this, we looked into 
the interior. There we were able to 
count 16 bodies, that ranged in 
height from about 36 to 42 inches. 

“We assumed that there must be a 
door of some kind, unless these peo- 
ple had been hermetically sealed in 
a pressurized cabin, so we prodded 
around with the pole which we had 
used to push through the opening 
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made through the broken porthole, 
and on the opposite side from the 
broken porthole we hit a knob; or a 
double knob to be exact. When we 
pushed against that double knob, to 
our amazement and surprise, a door 
flew open. This enabled us to get 
into the ship. 

» “We took the little bodies out, and 
laid them on the ground. We exam- 
ined them and their clothing. I re- 
member one of our team saying, “That 
looks like the style of 1890.’ The 
bodies were normal from every stand- 
point and had no appearance of be- 
ing what we call ‘midgets.’ The only 
trouble was that their skin seemed to 
be charred and we decided at thé time 
that the charring had probably oc- 
curred somewhere in space and that 
their bodies had been burned as a 
result of air rushing through that 
broken porthole window, or something 
going wrong with the means by which 
the ship was propelled and the cabin 
pressured.” 

They then began an examination 
of the ship itself. First they decided 
to take complete measurements of the 
ship from the outside. The skin was 
aluminum colored. 


“Reports that had appeared from 
time to time in the papers about these 
strange visitors,” continued Dr. Gee, 
“had always been to the effect that 
‘they looked like flying saucers.’ With 
this ship on the ground we could not 
help but be aware of the fact that it 
did indeed look like a huge saucer, 
and you might almost say that there 
was a cup in it, because the cabin set 
in an insert in the bottom of the 
saucer. The over-all dimensions of 
the ship were found to be a fraction 
short of 100 feet in diameter—999¥ o 4 
feet, to be exact. From the outer tip 
of the wing, which was entirely cir- 
cular, to the bottom of the saucer, 
measuring in an imaginary line verti- 
cally, was 27 inches. The cabin, also 
entirely round, was 18 feet across and 
72 inches high. Exactly 45 inches of 
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the cabin was exposed above the outer 
rim of the saucer. The portholes were 
located in this area.” 

On getting into the ship, the doc- 
tor said, their first objective was to 
decide, if they could, how the ship was 
propelled. He was the first to suggest 
that .it probably flew on magnetic 
lines of force. Some of his staff sug- 
gested pushing some of the buttons on 
what appeared to be the instrument 
board to find out if his suspicions 
were true. But all agreed after some 
discussion that that would be about 
the worst possible thing they could do. 

There were two “bucket seats,” as 
the doctor called them, in front of 
the instrument board, and two of the 
little fellows were sitting there. They 
had fallen over, face down, on the 
instrument board. 

Now, it appeared that this ship, if 
flying on magnetic lines of force, must 
have had an automatic type of con- 
trol, so that when it came into danger 
or when its occupants were not in a 
position to operate the ship, it simply 
settled quietly to earth. Obviously it 
had already flown into our atmosphere 
area, either on intelligence or instru- 
ments. 

“None of us could arrive at any 
conclusion as to when or how this 
window had broken,” Dr. Gee re- 
marked, “or at what possible point in 
space these occupants must have been 
killed. The simple fact was that there 
they were, dead from either burns or 
the bends, and we proceeded with the 
further examination of the interior of 
the ship. 

“We found some pamphlets or 
booklets, which in all probability 
dealt with navigation problems. How- 
ever, we were unable to decipher any 
of the writing, which we judged to be 
a pictorial type of script. All of these 
booklets were turned over to officials 
of the Air Force, who in turn reported 
that they were going to hand them 
over to men experienced in translating 
work of this kind.” 
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I asked the doctor if he had heard 
if the handwriting experts had much 
success. He said as far as he knew no 
headway of any kind had been made 
in working out a translation of the 
written subject matter of the booklets. 
He said there were not any maps. 

I said, “Doctor, what do you make 
of this whole thing? Where do you 
think these ships are coming from?” 

He said, “Of course we don’t know, 
but our best guess at this moment, 
astronomers to the contrary, is that 
they have flown here from the planet 
Venus.” 

I asked him why they had decided 
this. 

The size of the men, it seems, had 
been a factor in his decision. He went 
so far as to say that if there were any 
human beings on the planet Mars 
they would probably be three or four 
times as large as human beings on this 
planet, and since the people on the 
grounded disk ship ranged in height 
from about 36 to 42 inches, that, in 
his judgment, ruled out Mars. 

The questioner came up with ques- 
tions at the most inopportune times, 
because, it must be understood, he felt 
that he owed it to himself as well as 
to us, to run this thing down to where 
we could finally decide as to whether 
or not this was all true. 

Someone asked, “Doctor, how were 
these ships constructed?” He said, 
“The outer skin of the ship was what 
looked like aluminum, but on all the 
tests so far made, there was nothing 
that had been found by the scientists 
who had checked into it, to indicate 
that this was any form of aluminum 
that we know.” 

He said that on the big ship two or 
three men could easily lift one side 
of it. On the other hand, as many as 
a dozen of them had crawled up on 
top of the wing, and it was so strong 
they made no impression on it what- 
ever. 

He said that the Air Force in want- 
ing to move the ship decided it would 


have to be dismantled because it was 
too big to move otherwise. 

This began a most interesting study. 
There were no rivets, no bolts, no 
screws. There was nothing on the 
outer skin that would indicate how the 
ship was put together. 

After a long study it was found, 
however, that the ship was assembled 
in segments. The segments fitted in 
grooves and were pinned together 
around the base. 

When the cabin was lifted out of 
the bottom of the saucer, they found 
a gear completely encircling the bot- 
tom of the ship and this gear fitted 
into a gear that was on the cabin. The 
whole thing was very ingeniously con- 
structed. 

After it had been broken down, it 
was moved to a government testing 
laboratory and there it remained while 
parts were being tested for a consider- 
able period of time. 

When Dr. Gee next saw it, the in- 
strument board, to his amazement and 
chagrin, had been broken up and all 
of the inner workings torn apart. This, 
he said, prevented any further study 
by them as to the magnetic operation 
of the ship itself. 

He regretted this dismantling very 
much, because he said that had they 
been able to keep it intact long 
enough, there might have come a time 
when they might have worked out a 
plan whereby they could make cer- 
tain tests as to the different push but- 
tons on the instrument board. These, 
he was certain, held the clues to the 
magnetic form of combustion devel- 
oped on the ship itself. 

One of us asked, “What has been 
done with the ple that were on 
the ship?” Dr. Gee said that some of 
them had been dissected, and studied 
by the medical division of the Air 
Force and that from the meager re- 
ports he had received, they had found 
that these little fellows were in all 
respects perfectly normal human be- 
ings, except for their teeth. There 
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wasn’t a cavity or a filling in any 
mouth. Their teeth were perfect. 

From the characteristics and phys- 
iology of their bodies they must have 
been about 35 to 40 years of age, 
judged by our standards of age. 

As to clothes, he said they all wore 
the same type of dark blue garment, 
with metal buttons. He said it was 
significant that there was not any in- 
signia of any kind on the collars or 
on the sleeves or on the caps of these 
people. So, to all intents and pur- 
poses, all of them had the same rank. 

He said that there was what ap- 
peared to be food on this ship and 
that these were little wafers. They fed 
them to guinea pigs, which seemed to 
thrive on them. One wafer, put into 
a gallon container of boiling water, 
very quickly boiled over the sides of 
the container. 

This was the only evidence of food 
on the ship. He added that there were 
two containers of water on this par- 
ticular ship, and on checking the water 
they found it to be normal in all re- 
spects to our water, except it was 
about twice as heavy. The doctor 
pointed out that there was a water in 
Norway that was about the weight of 
this water. 


to Dr. Gee and felt he was in a 
position to act as a sort of buffer 
state, since he was both a partner in 
geophysical research and independent 
of any Pentagonic ties, past or present, 
was surprised to hear the doctor say, “I 
want you to see these ships and judge 
for yourself whether we are on the 
right track and not guessing at their 
point of origin. I’m trying to get 
clearance right now.” 
Newton asked, “Did you say ships?” 
“Oh yes,” responded Dr. Gee, “we 
have had three and we saw a fourth. 
But that one got away,” he added with 
a laugh. “The second one landed near 
one of the proving grounds in Ari- 
zona, as opposed to the first which 
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()": pay Si Newton, who was closest 


landed near a proving ground in New 
Mexico. When we got to the second 
one we found almost the same condi- 
tions of the first, except that the door 
was open and the 16 dead people in 
it were not burned nor browned. In 
fact medical opinion was that they 
had not been dead more than two or 
three hours. Our conclusion was that 
they had died in our atmosphere when 
the double knob of the door was 
opened and our air rushed into their 
cabin which was probably vacuumed 
or pressurized for their atmosphere 
but not ours.” 

Newton asked, “How do you deter- 
mine the presence of these particular 
ships? Do you stumble on them or 
know the moment they come in our 
atmosphere?” 

Dr. Gee replied, “In the labora- 
tories and also at Alamogordo and 
Los Alamos and at different parts of 
the country we have tenescope ob- 
servers who spend 24 hours a day 
watching for evidence of objects or 
ships flying in the sky. Everything that 
comes within the range of these tene- 
scopes is noted. If it is unfamiliar and 
lands, the Air Force is aware of it 
almost immediately, and if it presents 
scientific problems we or other groups 
are consulted.” 

The third ship he and his staff 
examined landed right above Phoenix 
in Paradise Valley. “We happened to 
be in Phoenix, so we got out to it in a 
hurry.” 

One of the little men was half out 
of the escape door or “hatch,” as the 
doctor called it. The little man was 


dead. The other little fellow (there 


being only a crew of two on this 
ship) was sitting in his seat at the 
control board. He also was dead. This 
ship was 36 feet in diameter. 

Asked if they had any sleeping 
quarters or toilet facilities, the doctor 
explained that on the 72-foot ship 
there was a very ingenious device 
which when they discovered how to 
operate it, turned out to be the sleep- 
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ing quarters. Pushed back into the 
wall was what turned out to be a col- 
lapsible or accordion-type screen, and 
as it was pulled out, it moved around 
in a half circle, so that by the time it 
reached the wall of the circular cabin 
little hammocks had dropped down 
from this screen or accordion-like 
walls, and there were the sleeping 
quarters for these men. 

He said there were toilet facilities 
inside the sleeping quarters. The 
smallest ship, however, had no such 
conveniences, from which the doctor 
deduced they were making round trips 
so fast they didn’t feel the need of 
such facilities any longer. 

Newton asked, “Where is the ship?” 

“We have that one in the labora- 
tories at the present time,” replied 
Dr. Gee. “As soon as I get your ap- 
pointment through I will be author- 
ized to let you inspect it.” 

In time Newton’s appointment 


came through, but by then the ship 


had been dismantled and reported 
shipped to Dayton, and all comment 
proscribed, denied or ignored. 

All the doctor had to show for his 
labors was a tubeless radio, some 
gears, some small disks, and other 
items that could be carried in one’s 
pocket. He was granted these baubles 
for research. 

I saw and examined these. More 
than 150 tests had failed to break 
down the metal of the gears. The 
gears themselves were of a ratio un- 
familiar to engineers on this earth; 
had no play, no lubrication. 

As for the radio, it was not much 
bigger than a pack of cigarettes. It 
had been torn from a corner of the 
cabin, which was in all likelihood its 
aerial antenna. It had no tubes, no 
wires, and only one dial. Dr. Gee built 
a special antenna for it, about four 
inches high, and was able to catch 
a high C sort of note at 15 minutes 
past every hour. It wasn’t radio as we 
know it, but it was a means of com- 
munication with somewhere. 


HEN Dr. Gee launched on a tech- 

nical explanation concerning the 

creation of motive power by the 
breaking of magnetic lines of force. He 
called to my attention that there are 
1,257 magnetic lines of force to the 
square centimeter. These are counted 
on a tenescope as one would count 
strands of wire at the cut end of a 
cable. 

He said that the crossing of two or 
more lines of force made it possible 
in effect to permit movement in a 
manner hitherto unknown. 

“Of course, you understand,” he 
added, “the saucer-like construction is 
the most ideal type of vehicle to move 
in the air. The fact that the saucer 
whirls is only for the purpose of bal- 
ance, because there is not any thrust 
insofar as the wing surface is con- 
cerned. There is not any thrust by 
reason of any propeller, either, be- 
cause there are no propellers. 

“What actually happens is that, 
even though the wing part is whirling, 
the saucer actually crawls forward 
from one crossed magnetic line of 
force to another. 

“Now, when you consider there are 
1,257 lines‘to the square centimeter 
and no two cross, we have the prob- 
lem of combustion or propulsion, or 
power created when they are crossed 
under control. The successive crossing 
of these magnetic lines of force under 
control makes possible the speeding up 
of the whirling action of the plate or 
wing part of the saucer, because the 
saucer is attempting to get to the next 
succeeding line of force; or, perhaps we 
could say, seeking to get back in balance. 

“In other words, the ship is trying 
to get away from itself, or trying to 
get away from the position it finds 
itself in, when combustion power is 
created by the crossing of magnetic 
lines of force. 

“When the saucer moves out of our 
atmospheric area, or control, then of 
course we have no weight and we 
have no resistance. And all we have 
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left is magnetic lines of force, which 
are in an undisturbed state, out to 
where they approach magnetic lines 
of force from another planet. Since 
these magnetic lines of force are iden- 
tical, they act similar to the two north 
poles of any magnet. In other words, 
like poles (which is the first law of 
magnetism) repel. Therefore, the 
planet Venus, for example, and the 
planet Earth, is each held in position 
by reason of its magnetic repulsion. 
All are in universal balance and all 
move similarly in their orbits.” 

His reason for appraising the inter- 
planetary visitors who have flown in 
here as being 500 years ahead of us, 
is based on the fact that they now ap- 
pear to come and go at will. Some- 
how they can cross from their mag- 
netic lines of force on to ours, despite 
the fact that the two planets involved 
are positive and would therefore repel 
any object’s effort to move from one 
to the other. It is as easy to conceive 
of them traveling in their zone and we 
in ours as it is to conceive of traveling 
up and down on a scenic railway 
once given sufficient push. But hopping 
from one scenic railway to another 
going in the opposite direction repre- 
sents a triumph of magic over expe- 
rience. This the Saucerians appear to 
have achieved. 


HOUGH THERE WERE stories printed 
to the effect that the Air Force had 
released just about everything it 

had gathered in the two years it oper- 
ated Project Saucer, the nearest most 
peasants like ourselves came to such 
a feast of reason was a 7,000-word 
digest of preliminary studies released 
on April 27, 1949, by the Air Matériel 
Command at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 

Project Saucer was officially activat- 
ed on January 22, 1948. It released its 
digest of preliminary studies 15 
months later. It declared itself offi- 
cially “discontinued” on December 27, 
1949. But on April 4, 1950, it admit- 
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ted that it had continued and would 
continue to receive and _ evaluate 
“through normal field intelligence 
channels any substantial reports of any 
unusual aerial phenomena.” 

In the first place let me say for a 
report of this character that the Air 
Matériel Command’s Digest was su- 
premely well-written and had a feel- 
ing of substance. It begins with the 
famous case of Kenneth Arnold, who 
on Tuesday, June 24, 1947, looked 
from his private plane and spotted a 
chain of nine saucer-like objects play- 
ing tag with the jagged peaks of 
Washington’s Mt. Rainier. He was 
flying from Chehalis to Yakima. He 
was married, had a wife and two chil- 
dren, and his own landing field which 
adjoined the Bradley Air Field, Boise, 
Idaho. His pilot’s license was 333487; 
his plane’s national certificate, No. 
NC-33355. It was a single-engine job, 
designed for high altitude flying. 

While en route to Yakima, he 
looked around for a lost Marine trans- 
port, believed to have disappeared on 
the southwest side of Mt. Rainier. He 
didn’t find it, though subsequently it 
was found. 

The weather was crystal clear and 
as he headed back to his course, a 
bright flash reflected on his plane. He 
turned and observed nine odd-looking 
aircraft, moving in a diagonal line as 
if linked together. For a moment he 
assumed they were a new type of jet 
planes, but then he observed they 
hadn’t any tails. They dipped in and 
out among the mountain peaks at ter- 
rific speed. He deduced that the chain 
was about five miles long, and the 
time it took the formation to pass 
from the southern edge of Mt. Rainier 
to the northernmost crest of Mt. 
Adams was one minute and 42 sec- 
onds. 

The objects held almost constant 
elevation. They flew like geese, the 
fastest geese he’d ever seen. He esti- 
mated their speed at 1,200 miles per 
hour. 
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Disturbed, he went back hunting 
for the lost Marine plane. After 15 or 
20 minutes he became so disturbed at 
the thought of those flying disks that 
he headed for Yakima. 

Arnold’s report set off what the Air 
Force’s literary arm described as “a 
veritable celestial chain reaction.” 
Flying saucers were followed by re- 
ports of chromium hub-caps whirling 
through space, flying dimes, flying 
teardrops, flying gaslights, flying ice 
cream cones and flying pie plates. 

But it seems more fantastic than the 
fantastic reports that the Air Force 
could set up a Project Saucer if it had 
no more than this sort of fluff to begin 
with. Nevertheless, as it rounded the 
turn toward the home stretch in the 
spring of 1949, it revealed that it had 
looked into 240 domestic and 30 for- 
eign incidents. With the assistance of 
government and private agencies and 
the entire facilities of Wright Field 
laboratories, the Project Saucer per- 
sonnel said that in 15 months they had 
identified about 30 per cent of the 270 
cases under survey as being nothing 
more than conventional aerial objects 
—such as weather balloons, guided 
missile research activities, astronomical 
phenomena, commercial and military 
aircraft in unscheduled flights, migra- 
tory birds, shots from flare guns, prac- 
tical jokers, victims of optical illusions 
and phenomena of mass _hallucina- 
tions. The official prognosis was that 
equally commonplace explanations 
would take care of at least another 30 
per cent of these riddles of the sky. 

But as of that spring day of 1949 
Air Matériel Command Intelligence 
still admitted there were question 
marks in the saucer story. The i- 
bility of technical development sy 
advance of the knowledge available 
to American engineers and scientists 
had been widely considered. That the 
saucers might be visitations from 
Mars, Venus or distant planets at- 
tached to other star systems was 
looked upon by Air Materiel Com- 


mand Intelligence as “an almost com- 
plete impossibility.” 

That, you will observe on re-read- 
ing, is not quite the same as saying 
“an impossibility.” “Almost” is a little 
loop-hole, but if a flying saucer slipped 
through it, Air Matériel Command 
Intelligence could point out that it 
had never quite closed the door. 

As thin as that line was between 
life or death for flying saucers, 34 
cases were left dangling in space, un- 
identified, unexplained, unburied when 
Project Saucer was officially closed 
December 27, 1949. 


M THE picest of Air Matériel 

Command Intelligence, it is not 

possible for a detached observer to 
tell whether they believed they had 
identified Kenneth Arnold’s nine flying 
saucers or not. At least three years after 
Arnold first reported the flying sau- 
cers he still maintained his position 
and has probably been more over- 
whelmed with reports of like character 
than any other civilian on earth. 

Also among the filed-and-forgotten 
of Air Matériel Command Intelli- 
gence’s “Unidentified File” was the 
Captain Thomas F. Mantell case, 
which everybody tried a hand at ex- 
plaining until the scientists at the 
University of Denver came up with 
the real answer—magnetic disintegra- 
tion at the hand of some intelligence 
which understands both magnetic pro- 
pulsion and magnetic destruction. 

Other cases which I presume Air 
Matériel Command Intelligence never 
solved—at least they were not solved 
in the unclassified handout which 
gentlemen of the press or anybody 
could have for the asking—run to 
quite a formation, but the following 
few give you the general idea. 

Listed as perhaps their most fantas- 
tic saucer story, the Air Matériel Com- 
mand gave its version of the space 
ship reported by two Eastern Airline 
pilots in the skies near Montgomery, 
Alabama, in July, 1948. The same 
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object was reported by ground ob- 
servers at Robins Air Force Base at 
Macon, Georgia, about an hour before 
the commercial pilots sighted it above 
Montgomery. All the reports agreed 
the space ship was going in a southerly 
direction, that various colored flames 
were trailing from it and that it ma- 
neuvered with great speed. 

The Eastern Airline pilots were 
Captain C. S. Chiles and John B. 
Whitte. They described the object as 
“a wingless aircraft a hundred feet 
long, cigar-shaped, and about twice 
the diameter of a B-29, with no pro- 
truding surfaces.” 

They both saw it at the same time 
and asked each other what in the 
world was this? It flashed toward 


them and they veered to the left. It 
veered to its left and passed them 
about 700 feet to their right. 

“Then, as if the pilot had seen and 
wanted to avoid us,” Chiles testified 
to investigators, “it pulled up with a 


tremendous burst of flame from the 
rear and zoomed into the clouds, its 
prop wash or jet wash rocking us.” 

In their investigation of the Chiles- 
Whitte story Project Saucer personnel 
screened 225 civilian and military flight 
schedules and found the only other 
aircraft in the vicinity at the time 
was an Air Force C-47. On April 27, 
1949, the object was still considered 
“Unidentified.” 

The famous case of Lieutenant 
George F. Gorman of the North Da- 
kota National Guard, and his 27-min- 
ute dog fight with a flying saucer 
above Fargo, is recapitulated in the 
Air Matériel Command Digest of its 
studies, but this one doesn’t even come 
out with the consoling words “still con- 
sidered unidentified.” 

Gorman, a solid character, manager 
of a Fargo construction company, was 
preparing to land at the Fargo airport 
on the night of October 1, 1948, after 
a routine F-5! patrol flight: Cleared 
by the tower to land, Gorman asked if 
there were anything in his way, be- 
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cause he saw what appeared to be the 
tail light of another plane 1,000 
yards away. The tower told him there 
was a Piper Cub below him, and that 
was all. He could see it clearly, but 
that was not what he meant. 

He decided to close in and take a 
look at the mystery light 1,000 yards 
ahead of him. It was small, clear and 
white, and it kept blinking on and off. 
As he approached, however, the light 
became sharp and steady and pulled 
into a sharp left bank. 

“I thought it was making a pass at 
the tower,” Lieutenant Gorman re- 
ported. “I dived after it and brought 
my manifold pressure up to 60 inches, 
but I couldn’t catch up with the thing. 
It started gaining altitude and made 
another left turn.” 

Lieutenant Gorman put his F-51 
into a sharp turn, and tried to cut the 
light off in its attempt to turn. By 
then they were 7,000 feet up. The 
light made a sharp right turn, and 
they were headed straight at each 
other. When they were about to col- 
lide, Gorman guessed he got scared. 

“IT went into a dive,” he said, “and 
the light passed over my canopy at 
about 500 feet. Then, it made a left 
circle at about 1,000 feet above, and 
I gave chase again.” 

It looked as if they were headed for 
another collision, when this time it 
was a case of the light that failed. 
The object shot straight into the air. 
Lieutenant Gorman went after it to 
14,000 feet, when his plane went into 
a power stall, and the lighted object 
turned to a northwest direction and 
disappeared. 

The lieutenant reached his home 
field pretty worn out after that 27- 
minute chase, at speeds varying from 
300 to 400 miles an hour. 

Had the lieutenant come with this 
story on his own, he probably would 
have found it subsequently explained 
away by some psychiatrist consulted 
by Air Matériel Command Intelli- 


gence as just another man with an- 
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other hallucination. But it so hap- 
pened that the airport traffic 
controller at Fargo, L. D. Jensen, re- 
ported that he had watched the mys- 
tery light through a pair of binoculars, 
and while Gorman and Jensen could 
possibly both be wrong, two don’t 
quite make a “mass hysteria.” 

The Digest concluded: “There are 
scores of possible explanations for the 
scores of different types of sighting 
reporters. Many of the aerial phenom- 
ena have been positively identified. 
However, the correct tagging of the 
remaining percentage is still the jab 
of Project Saucer. The saucers are 
not a joke. Neither are they a cause 
for alarm to the population. Many of 
the incidents already have answers. 
Some of them still end in question 
marks. It is the mission of the Air 
Matériel Command Technical Intelli- 
gence Division’s Project Saucer to 
supply the periods.” 

There must have been a high prior- 
ity on punctuation marks between 
1947 and 1950, because as late as 
May, 1950, months after Project Sau- 
cer was Officially closed (but still 
operating unofficially on local levels), 
nobody ever supplied those periods. 


AVING GIVEN about every devil his 
ii due, I have been debating the next 

step. Should I Tell All? Or am I, 
too, bound to exercise discretion? The 
bugaboo of security may enter here 
on much more plausible grounds than 
in the field of atomic fission, for the 
simple reason that the making of A- 
bombs and H-bombs are not secrets 
of American scientists exclusively. On 
the other hand, much of magnetic 
action is a secret to all but perhaps 
a few scientists, and the rest is a 
secret even to them. 

Raised in a school of journalism 
that believed that the only secret that 
shouldn’t -be told to the people of a 
democracy was that told in a confes- 
sional, I have small patience with 
private pacts on any level. 


But as Bernard Shaw said to the 
man who hissed his play, “I agree 
with you, young man, but what can 
we two do against so many?” So I 
guess I can’t tell all. But I can tell 
you that by men who know tenescopes 
best it’s saucers 2 to 1. Let the Air 
Force scream it’s not true. They may 
have their reasons for doing so, but 
truth is not among them. 

I don’t believe the magnetic re- 
search scientists had hallucinations. I 
don’t believe they were participants in 
a mass hysteria. I believe the mili- 
tary had hallucinations, and they were 
participants in a class hysteria—the 
Junker class against the rest of us. They 
don’t want us to know what they know. 
They trust us even less when we know 
what they don’t know. 

They simply knew nothing of the 
principles of propulsion and destruc- 
tion discussed in this brief. Their re- 
ports prove that. 

Certainly from the Air Force com- 
muniques you would get no inkling 
that anybody had found a way to use 
magnetic lines of force or the crossing 
of them as a means of defense. I mean 
a literal defense of these shores, not a 
Department of Defense which is in 
reality a department of offense. 

Can the Air Force be ignorant of a 
force that if crossed can destroy every- 
thing for miles within 1/10,000ths of 
a second? Are they ignorant of mag- 
netic sequence counters which can 
make 1,000,000 calculations a second? 

Don’t they know that everything on 
this planet, and indeed in the entire 
solar system, operates on magnetic 
frequencies, from a pencil to an Air 
Force general, and that anybody who 
has mastered this knowledge ‘could 
demagnetize and destroy anything he 
desired? If so why didn’t the Air 
Force hit on the suspicion that the 
simplest way to destroy Captain Man- 
tell’s ship over Fort Knox was to 
demagnetize it? Why all this hocus- 
pocus about chasing Venus, running 
out of oxygen, and marking the whole 
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case “an unexplained mystery”? 

Has what probably happened to 
Captain Mantell ever been gon 
by earth-born experiments?,.Oh yes, 
by accident. With what result? Dis- 
integration and fire. 

On those space ships examined by 
our magnetic research men no de- 
structive force of any kind was found, 
except possibly those push buttons 
which nobody ever pushed. Some- 
where on that panel was the secret of 
their propulsion and their secret weap- 
og. Their weapon wasn’t such a secret 
either, because, as I have hinted, 
among the 1,600 scientists who worked 
five to seven years in this field, some 
accidentally fell on the secret of de- 
struction and by changing its direction 
turned it into a defensive shield for 
this continent. I know how they did 
it but I’m not telling. If the Air Force 
knows too, fine. If not, tant pis. 

As for those pilots and other ob- 
servers who thought they saw lights 
of various colors connected with flying 
saucers and were listed as crackpots 
by the military’s quackpots, let them 
rest easy on their beds from this day 
forth. What they think they saw they 
saw. White lights, blue lights, yellow 
lights, green lights, red lights—all can 
be produced, in a laboratory by dis- 
turbing magnetic lines of force. In 
fact, mature has been doing it for 
thousands of years outside of labora- 
tories. When the earth shifts a fraction 
there is a magnetic disturbance around 
the poles and that’s all the Aurora 
Borealis is. These magnetic lines of 
force go as deep as the skin of the 
earth, which is 32 miles. It is assumed 
that the sun supplies its other planets 
with this energy as it does us. It is as- 
sumed they are all positive forces and 
thus repel each other and so keep in 
magnetic balance. Anybody who can 
effect a negative current can get from 
one positive planet to another. 

In laboratories our scientists have 
worked it out so that it is possible to 


surpass the speed of light by traveling 
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on these magnetic lines of force. One 
experiment calculated the speed at 
282,000 miles a second. It was on such 
a theoretical calculation that I said in 
Variety on October 12, 1949, that 
flying saucers could fly from Venus to 
here and back in 42 minutes. 

But even if their speed were limited 
to the speed of light, as ours at one 
time was limited to the speed of 
sound, the round trip could be accom- 
plished well within an hour. The 
assumption is that the Saucerians have 
developed their own ships to where 
they can create a magnetic flux and 
move at any speed—from zero to 282,- 
000 miles per second. In fact, once out 
of their atmosphere, or ours, where no 
resistance operates, they could move 
at 1,000,000 miles per second. 

But if we stay on the conservative 
side of Einstein, who holds that noth- 
ing can exceed the speed of light, 
where does that get us? At 186,000 
miles per second, that’s 11,160,000 
miles per minute, or 669,600,000 
m.p.h. At one time Venus is 154,000,- 
000 miles from us; at another time, 
161,000,000 miles away. Taking the 
shorter distance; that’s 308,000,000 
miles for the round trip. Half of 669,- 
600,000 is 334,800,000. In other words, 
the round trip could be made in less 
than 42 minutes. It could be made in 
half an hour. 

As for the three space ships that 
failed to make their round trips 
(others, too, have been reported—one 
in the Sierra Madre Mountains of 
Mexico with six dead men aboard), 
the assumption is that their ships were 
set on automatic float, in case any- 
thing happened to the pilots. 

That the greatest hazard of the 
visiting Saucerians was decompression 
is the best guess as to what killed those 
found dead on such ships as have been 
grounded on the planet. The assump- 
tion is that they have overcome that, 
because no ship, with its crew dead 
possibly from the bends, has been 
found for more than a year. The sus- 
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picion is that numbers still land and 
leave at will. 


ning anywhere,” it has been said. 

The same is true of the flying sau- 
cer story. In three years it had com- 
pleted a circle. In a very literal sense it 
was back to where it had started. 

On June 25, 1947, Kenneth Arnold 
reported nine objects flying in saucer- 
like fashion over Mt. Rainier, Wash- 
ington. On April 30, 1950, Mrs. Albert 
Goelitzer reported seeing eight flat 
cylindrical-shaped objects flying over 
Centralia, Washington. Were eight of 
them the same ones Kenneth Arnold 
had seen three years before? Were 
they looking for the missing ninth, the 
one that had had “magneto trouble” 
and had dropped out near Aztec? 

Between those two observations and 
the intervening three years, thousands 
had seen strange objects in the sky. 
And from trained observers to rank 
amateurs they almost to a man, wom- 
an and child, had reported that they 
looked like flying saucers. 

But the Air Force took the position 
that they were all out of step but 
Jim. Jim of the Air Force had decided 
that everybody else was either a little 
crazy or playing jokes. I have decided 
that when 150,000,000 persons are 
rated crazy it’s the psychiatrist who is 
cracked. 

When I reflect on all the money 
that was spent on Project Saucer and 
how little these master minds had to 
show for it I wonder if the object of 
a military training is not only to use 
language to conceal thought but to 
make thinking appear ridiculous. 

Read again the Digest of the Air 


Ye CAN MEASURE a circle begin- 


Materiel Command and see if it shows . 
an inkling of even a theoretical knowl- ~ 


edge of magnetic propulsion. It reads 
like the learned essays of the pre- 
Copernican era—full of things which 
when weighed mean nothing. There 
was never better proof that a dull 
mind hides behind many a uniform. 


David Lawrence, who found himself 
at the receiving end of a flying saucer, 
asked editors to stop being confused 
by worn-out arguments concerning na- 
tional security since “too often it can 
cloak a desire for a ‘hush-hush policy 
that can hide incompetence.” 

Well, that’s a charitable view. But 
suppose it hid wilful duplicity. Sup- 
pose it hid the truth about something 
that couldn’t possibly prove we were 
worse off than anybody else on this 
planet? Suppose at worst it merely 
proved that we are 500 years behind 
some other part of the universe in pro- 
pelling objects through space? Is that 
such a disgraceful thing to confess? 

Almost everybody else in the world 
agrees that where there is much smoke 
there must be some fire. But not the 
Air Force. To them we all have soot 
on our sun glasses and the moving 
disks we think we see are really drops 
of sweat. 

There is still hope that they may 
decide that we the people are worth 
taking into their confidence. Or are 
we like the deceived wife, the last 
one to know? 

By April 9, 1950, even The New 
York Times had begun to weaken. It 
published a feature by Joseph Nolan, 
entitled: “THose Fryinc Saucers: 
Are Or Aren’t Tuey?” 

Everybody, including the President, 
the story said, “was puzzled and many 
guesses were made.” 

The only guess that came near the 
mark, in my opinion, was by Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko, who walked into instead of 
out of this one for a change. He sug- 
gested they might be caused by a 
Russian discus thrower who didn’t 
know his own strength. 

With that I leave the door open for 
a last minute confession from the Air 
Force that the saucers were (a) ours, 
(b) Russia’s, (c) from another planet, 
or (d) from all three. After that they 
may come home and all will be for- 
given. ae 
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The Greatest 
Money-Maker of All 


BY ARTHUR D. MORSE 


@ ir was a few minutes before one 
o’clock in the afternoon, the period 
when prisoners in New York’s Fed- 
eral House of Detention relaxed 
on the recreation roof. Across West 
lith Street, Greenwich Villagers 
lounged outside their studio apart- 
ments and idly watched a man 
cleaning the third-story windows of 
the prison. 

Suddenly the window-cleaner’s 
cloth lengthened into a rope of 
bedsheets, and he descended rapid- 
ly, falling the last few feet to the 
cobblestones. He jumped up and 
disappeared in the swirling traffic. 

Thus, on September 1, 1935, the 
day before the scheduled trial, 
Robert V. Miller, alias Count Vic- 
tor Lustig, had kept his boast that 
no jail could hold him. After 42 
arrests without a conviction, the 
world’s most notorious swindler, 
counterfeiter and confidence man 


had escaped again, and Secret 
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Service agents again took up the 
twisted trail that had eluded po- 
lice of two continents. 

Born in Prague in 1890, Lustig 
served an early apprenticeship in 
crime. While cultivating a Con- 
tinental accent, fastidious manners 
and Prussian arrogance, he hood- 
winked police in Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland. When he arrived in 
America with the self-conferred 
title of Count he was a picture of 
Old World artistocracy, and pros- 
perous immigrants became his 
chief prey. 

His bait was a little black box 
called a “money-making machine.” 
While his intended victim stared 
in amazement, Lustig fed strips of 
blank paper into the box and 
cranked out crisp new $20 bills. 
Occasionally the nobleman would 
angrily discard a bill as imperfect, 
a gesture which usually proved his 





sincerity. If the victim remained 
unconvinced Lustig marched him 
to the nearest bank where the 
Count handed the “manufactured” 
money to a teller and asked for 
change. Since the money-making 
machine had been loaded in ad- 
vance with real currency this de- 
vice never backfired. 

The Count’s most frequent vic- 
tims were German-American shop- 
keepers who paid an average of 
$10,000 apiece for the black boxes 
after being overwhelmed by Lus- 
tig’s impressive title, appearance 
and limousine with its liveried 


chauffeur (hired for $7 a day). 
But the Count was not content 
with easy victims. He sold his ma- 
chines to a Spokane, Washington, 
businessman for $43,000, to New 
York gamblers for $46,000 and a 


Los Angeles banker for a record 
$100,000. “I don’t know how I 
could have done it,” the banker said 
later. “When Lustig talked I was 
unable to resist.” 

Before the Count’s fabulous 
counterfeiting operations in the 
1930’s, he roamed the country un- 
der 45 aliases. He was arrested in 
11 states, but there was always in- 
sufficient evidence to hold him. 

Now Lustig met William Watts 
and his fortunes soared. Watts was 
a druggist from Fullerton, Nebras- 
ka, with more skill at engraving 
than filling prescriptions. He had 
never been photographed, arrested 
or fingerprinted. He simply liked 
to make his own money. With 
Watts doing the engraving, Lustig 
organized the most successful coun- 
terfeiting gang in American his- 
tory. Between 1930 and 1935, 
$2,340,000 of their spurious bank- 


notes were intercepted, and there 


is no way of estimating how many 
more were distributed. Lustig him- 
self never handled the bills but 
sold them to “passers,” his rate 
being five dollars in counterfeit 
money for one of genuine currency. 

In 1934 the World Series hosts, 
St. Louis and Detroit, were flooded 
with the Lustig-Watts version of 
the $100 bill and, since the Series 
went the full seven games, the 
Count’s profit was enormous. 

But Treasury agents had been 
trailing Lustig and, on May 12, 
1935, a pair of operatives saw a 
furtive messenger deliver two large 
suitcases to him at 74th Street and 
Broadway in New York City. The 
Count smiled as the agents searched 
the valises and found them filled 
with silk underwear. Then, as 
Lustig was about to proceed on his 
debonair way, one of the T-Men 
reached beneath his velvet-collared 
Chesterfield and withdrew a wal- 
let. It contained the key to a bag- 
gage locker in Times Square which 
was filled with $51,470 in counter- 
feit banknotes and some of the 
plates, paper and small presses with 
which Watts had created the bills. 
As he was being led to the Federal 
House of Detention the Count an- 
nounced that his captors would. be. 
unable to keep him in jail. 

On September 1, the day before 
his trial, he kept his boast. 

Lustig’s escape was planned mas- 
terfully. He had observed that the 
attendant who brought clean bed- 
sheets asked the prisoner nearest 
the door for the total number of 
cots occupied, then tossed him the 
sheets for distribution to the other 
inmates. When soiled linen was 
collected Lustig noticed that it was 
not counted and he accumulated 
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nine extra sheets by staying near 
the door and exaggerating the 
number of prisoners. He kept the 
sheets in his mattress. 

The night before his escape, 
while the other prisoners were lis- 
tening to the radio, the Count re- 
moved the sheets, tearing each into 
four strips which he plaited into a 
rope. He joined the ends with 
square knots, stuffed the finished 
product back in the mattress, 
yawned and retired for the night. 
The next day he took his rope to 
the washroom during exercise hour, 
slit the screening and began his 
bogus window-cleaning operations. 

The daylight escape before a 
hundred onlookers set a great man- 
hunt in motion—but, except for 
one fatal indiscretion, he might 
have eluded his pursuers. 

In his confidence schemes Lus- 


tig had frowned upon entangling 
alliances with women, although 
they were usually fascinated by his 


arrogance. But he found it im- 
possible to avoid the beautiful 
young wife of William Watts, his 
confederate. 

Nineteen days after Lustig’s 
escape, Secret Service men appre- 
hended Watts in his Union City, 
New Jersey, apartment. He was 
surrounded by $63,000 in counter- 


feit $5, $10, $20 and $100 bills. 
Heartbroken by news of the Count’s 
affair with his wife, he talked freely 
about Lustig’s whereabouts. 

Nine days after Watts’ capture, 
Lustig was arrested en route to a 
Pittsburgh railroad station. 

With Lustig and Watts in cus- 
tody, the circulation of counterfeit 
money in New York was reduced 
by $20,000 a month, and over 400 
of the Count’s “passers” floundered 
into the Treasury dragnet. 

At Lustig’s trial, Federal agents 
testified that he had been the 
United States government’s most 
expert competitor at issuing money, 
and the U. S. Attorney stated that 
the Count had been so successful 
that he constituted a threat to the 
stability of American currency. On 
the stand, Watts turned state’s evi- 
dence against Lustig, who was final- 
ly sentenced to 20 years. 

In 1947, eight years before his 
scheduled release, Lustig died of a 
brain tumor in a Federal hospital. 
But not his handiwork. 

Treasury agents still pick up bills 
which they call “Count Lustig 
money”’—and not long ago an ex- 
cited butcher rushed home to show 
his wife how he could crank crisp 
new $20 bills from the little black 
box he had just purchased. & @ 
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